FEED CROPS YOU CAN STILL PLANT—Pages 5 and. 15. 
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‘farmers and find no difference of 





Are We Content to Remain Miners Instead of Farmers? 


EW men are able to build for the future. This seems to be a 
special failing of the present-day American. Perhaps it is insep- 
arable from a land of great and diverse opportunities ; but after 

giving all excuses for the failure of the Southern farmer to use 
legumes in the building of soil fertility their full weight, we are still 
filled with wonder as to why Southern soils are not more rapidly 





land would easily grow a larger crop after having one crop of 
legumes plowed into it. 

It is safe to state that in any other business on earth, a demonstra- 
tion of a method by which the cost of production could be reduced to 
the extent that the growing of legumes will decrease the cost of pro- 
ducing a bushel of corn or a pound of cotton would be generally 





improved by the growing of more 


adopted. Why then do we not grow 





legumes. 


All agree that the growing and 
plowing under of legumes is the most 
rapid, easiest and most economical 
method of increasing crop yields. It 
is also generally accepted that there 
is no better feed for livestock than 
the legumes, that the manure made 
from feeding them is of high quality 
and that stable manure has a mar- 
velous effect on practically all soils 
in increasing crop yields. In short, 
one may look through agricultural 
literature, or interview all good 


opinion as to the value of legumes 
in our agriculture. 

Why, then, are they not more ex- 
tensively grown? We can conceive 








CRIMSON CLOVER AND WHEAT—SEE ARTICLE ON PAGE 4. 


more legumes? 


Many would be the reasons given 
were the farmers of the South to be 
individually asked this question. The 
two most common excuses are, the 
difficulty in preparing the land ata 
time when corn and cotton need cul- 
tivation, and the high cost of seed. 
The first is only valid when we plant 
too large a proportion of our lands 
to corn and cotton, and the second is 
no excuse at all. If the seed are too 
high, why not grow them and secure 
some of the big profits? Moreover, 
when a reasonable and fair propor- 
tion of the land now planted to cot- 
ton is put to growing legumes, as it 
should be, it can be prepared, for it 











of but one reason: The gains are for the future, the returns are not 
always immediate and direct. We are better miners than farmers, 
think more of this year’s crop and the money to be obtained from it 
than of future crops. 


Anyone who has plowed a crop of cowpeas, soy beans, crimson 
clover or other legume into an average poor Southern soil, or made 
a liberal application of stable manure to such a soil knows that the 
crop is regularly increased from 25 per cent to double the former 
yields. For instance, Duggar in Alabama obtained an increase in 
the sorghum crop of 59 per cent or three tons per acre the second 
year after cowpeas, and 61 per cent or 3.1 tons of sorghum hay the 
second year after velvet beans. He also obtained an increase of 660 
pounds of seed cotton per acre or a gain of 72 per cent, after plowing 
under velvet beans. 


These are not unusual results on our average poor lands. It is 
not theory, but actual results. No one doubts the facts. Indeed, 
everyone knows that such increased yields are the common results of 
the plowing-under of legumes, and yet the majority of farmers con- 
tinue planting cotton and corn and harvesting yields which are not 
profitable. One would think that every farmer in the whole Cotton 
Belt would at once plan to plow under a crop of some legume on 
every acre to be planted to cotton and corn next year. If the benefits 
were only on the first crops, this would make the growing of legumes 
profitable, but, as stated above, the increase in the crop of sorghum 
hay, even the second year, was from 59 to 61 per cent. 

It seems like needless repetition to recount these well-known facts 
and yet not one-fourth the lands in cotton and corn this year grew a 
crop of legumes last year, much less had such a crop plowed into the 
soil. The results will be our average crop of 15 to 20 bushels of corn 
and 175 to 200 pounds of lint cotton per acre, when two-thirds of the 





takes no more time to prepare the 
land for sowing legumes than for planting corn or cotton. 

There is but one reason for our neglect of the legumes. We have 
not yet fully realized the necessity for increasing the productiveness 
of our soils. We are still satisfied with the low yields of corn and 
cotton, because these crops, having been our regular crops for so long, 
are easier to handle and supply our immediate needs. 

Grow more legumes, even if the corn and cotton acreage must be 
reduced, and grow them and plow them under if the livestock are not 
available to consume them ; but by all means and in any event grow 
more legumes as the one best means of increasing farm profits. 
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$3,000 A YEAR 


Mr. Chas. Foss, Cedarville, Ill., is 

making that and more on his 96-acre 

dairy farm. Mr. W. L. Hunter, 

Raymond, Neb., has had to enlarge 

his dairy to meet the great demand for his 

cream. N. H. Locke Company, Lockeford, 

Cal., gets 8 to 10 cents per gallon above high- 

est market price for cream, and won 17 prizes 
at State Fair. You can 

win like success. 


These men, like others making biggest profits, 


““* SHARPLES 


TubularCream Separator 
Exclusively 


This is because Tubulars have twice the 
skimming force of other separators, skim 
twice as clean, paya profit no other can pay. 
Tubular cream and butter bring extra prices 
because dairy Tubulars contain no disks nor 
other parts to chop or taint the cream. For 
these reasons, over 100,000 dairymen in 
Iowa alone use Tubulars. As widely used 
everywhere. Do you want a free trial? Want 
to trade your present separator in part payment 
for a Tubular? You can do either 


Write for 
Catalog 283 


New York Central R. R. 
Dining Cars. 


The Only Piece 
in Dalry 
Tubular 

Bowls 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
Chicago, lll.; San Francisco, Cal.; Portland. Ore. 
Dallas, Tex.; Toronto, Can.; Winnipeg, Can. 























ThisCertain-teed 
label found on every 
roll is for your pro- 


ITY a‘ . 
A CERTIFICATE OF QUAL tection. Look for it. 


The aera Sa —<_$_$_——<— 

“The Roofing ia this ull manubectared in my hig only amd m rmabe wl the vers fl 
ethos quality row materia 

On eceumnt of any tevilans end th. comermnn gumnm | make | eae preduoe the 
haghest grade, enwat durable Heading, as thes ie deve con wit « ot « four price 


FULLY GUARANTEED 
3PLY I5 YEARS. 


“The Desler eclling this Ronhing © suthorined to he woven =f 
tt ge 


Before you buy any 
other roll ask your 
localdealer—he will 
quote you attractive 
prices on Certain- 


teed Roofing. It’s 
a splendid product, 
at a reasonable price 
and guaranteed 
for 15 years. 
Write for Free Book AW-6, “How to Build For LESS Money” 
GENERAL ROOFING MANUFACTURING CO. 


World’s Largest Roofing Manufacturers 
York, Pa. Marseilles, Ill. E. St. Louis, ill. Minneapolis 
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WHITMAN’S COTTON COMPRESS 


Bales Direct from the Gin—Takes Care of Two to Six 
Gins—Cotton Made Into a Continuous Bat. 


Saves from $2 to $3 
on every bale. Can 
be shipped all over 
the world after be- 
ing compressed. 
Baled in this ma- 
chine without send- 
ing bale to _ the 
compress. 

Every planter his own com- 
pressor. Bales to a greater 
density than any compress. 
All bales perfect in form 
and shaped like a brick. 
Packs for shipment better ¢ 
and with less risks. The f 
price of this machine with 
in reach of every plante 


The great- 
est cotton press 


Write for prices 
ever invented. 


and terms at 


and makes 
ent of all. its = 
WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL CO., 


him independ 


once, 


6967 So. Broadway, ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. 
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The Improved Red Ripper 





The RED RIPPER is used and recommended by State and County Farms all 
over the South. It is the only baler on the market that regulates the weight of 
bales automatically. It is strong, fast and durable—easy to feed, and light on the 
horse—makes neat, heavy bales, andis cheap. Write us for prices and easy terms. 
SIKES HAY PRESS COMPANY, 


Box 96, OCILLA, GEORGIA. 





IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, OR IF YOU WISH TO BUY 
ANYTHING, A SMALL DISPLAY AD OR A NOTICE IN OUR FARMERS’ 
EXCHANGE WILL MAKE IT EASY FOR YOU. THE OOST WILL BE 
SMALL, THE RETURNS IMMEDIATE. 








“THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Offices: Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Memphis, Tenn, 








COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRM. 
INGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed, 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 
fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
wiil try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall not exceed $1,000 on 





any one advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “] 


am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the 


reliability of all advertising it carries.” 
144,280 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cents. : 
To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one old subscriber may both 
get the paper for one year for $1.50. 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 





Average Weekly Circulation 
Six Months Ending Jan. 1, 1912, 

















OUR EDUCATIONAL SPECIAL. 


Our annual Educational Special will come July 13, and for 
it we invite experience letters from our readers. 
care for essays on the advantages of education, for lectures, or 
sermons, or dissertations. 
of this kind than we can publish for several years. 
wish letters telling what has been done to make better schools 
and to give the young people better advantages. Make letters 
short and to the point and let us have them by July 1. $5 for 





iY 


We do not : 


We have on hand now more matter 
We do 


the best; $2.50 each for the three next best; space rates for all 


others used. 


Special articles by educational authorities will help make 
this a notable issue. 





WHEN YOU WRITE US A LETTER. 


Just a few simple precautions when writing would save ’ 
many subscribers a great deal of trouble, and we are going to 7 
offer some suggestions, most of which will be as applicable © 


when writing to someone else as to us. 


It is well to remember that the mail for our Advertising © 
Department, our Subscription Department, and our Editorial ~ 
Department are handled by entirely different people, and it | 


will save us much trouble, and possibly the writer some delay 
if communications to the different departments are put on sep- 
arate sheets of paper. 
subscription and wishes to ask a question of the Editors, it will 
simplify things all around for him to put the question on a sep- 
arate sheet of paper. Then there will be no need of passing 
the letter around from one department to another, or making 
a copy of it. If he wishes to know what an ad. will cost, and 
why his label has not been marked up, for example, and will 
write the questions on two slips of paper instead of one—sign- 


ing his name and address to both,—it will be easier for us and 
surer for him. 


Another thing to remember is to write on only one side of 
the paper. This is especially worth remembering when any- 
thing is sent for publication. Editors and printers have 


troubles enough without having to handle letters written on 
both sides of the paper. 


These two suggestions we make by way of request. We 
are going to do our best whether readers comply with them or 
not, but we trust they will. Here is one other, however, 
which is imperative: Always sign your name and give your 
address. Unsigned letters go to the waste basket. And please 
be very careful when you write your name to make it so plain 
that no one could misread it. Right here is where most of our 
troubles—and our readers’—come in. We get names and ad- 
dresses wrong. 


Won’t you help us keep things straight by looking after 
these points when you write us? We will appreciate it. Please 
remember, too, that if we have made a mistake of any kind, 
we want to hear about it and that we will do our best to cor- 
rect it. 


For example, if the reader renews his. 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS. 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








I* THE oat and wheat stubble does not break 


up to suit, try disking before plowing. The 
change which the disking will make will be a 
surprise to most people. Thousands will read 


this, as they have before, but only a few will try 
it; but those who do will reap the reward of the 
open mind. 


HE pure-bred animal is ‘hardy’? enough when 
properly cared for to withstand all the hard- 
ships, exercise, or exposure necessary to develop 


vigorous, healthy animals, and when he is sub- 
jected to more than this the farmer is losing 


rather than gaining thereby. We must learn to 
feed and care for our livestock better, not because 
the livestock will not stand more hardships, but 
because this better feeding and care will pay. 
ILL sorghum make good silage?’ Yes, if 
allowed to mature before it is put in the silo. 
Let the seeds get ripe before putting sorghum in 
the silo. Most of the objection to sorghum is due 
to the fact that it has been put in the silo too 


green. Most corn has also been put in too green, 
but the mistake is not so serious with corn as 


with sorghum. Corn makes better silage, and on 
good land will probably produce more feed value. 
On rather thin land the sorghum will probably 
make more than corn. If well matured, sorghum 
and corn can be mixed when put in the silo. It 
will probably serve to make better silage of the 
sorghum. 


 reeeieigg says he has a cow that is 127-128 

Jersey, and wants to know if she can be regis- 
tered. Such a cow and her offspring can never be 
registered. For all practical purposes, or for 
dairy production, she may be as good as a pure- 
bred cow, but for breeding purposes we would 
prefer an animal with a ‘“‘longer pedigree.” If 
a pure-bred sire is used, such an animal is ob- 
tained by the seventh cross, but since the sire 
and dam of an animal must be registered before 
the offspring is eligible to registration, the off- 
spring of any grade, no matter how near pure- 
bred she may be, can never be registered as a 
pure-bred Jersey. 





HE cowpea is perhaps the best legume for 

general use in the South. It should be grown 
as extensively as possible. Any acre in corn or 
otherwise idle, had better be sowed to cowpeas; 
but for furnishing feed for hogs a few acres of 
soy beans and peanuts should also be provided. 
The peas do not usually produce large quantities 
of seed and sometimes the yield is small, 
and for that the heavier yielding 
beans and peanuts should always be provided. It 


very 


reason, soy 


is not a question of less cowpeas, but of more 
soy beans and peanuts especially for hog feed. 
If more are grown than are required for fatten- 
ing the hogs to be slaughtered, harvest them, for 
there are no better feeds for wintering the breed- 
ing stock than soy beans and peanuts It is not 
necessary to thresh them. Feed dry vines with 
the beans and nuts attached 


Cultivate Level and Shallow This Year. 


E HAVE advised our readers to plant their 


crops as nearly on the level as practicable. 


Karly planted crops on damp soils, espe- 
Cially cotton, may start off better and a better 
stand may be obtained hen planted on a slight 
ridge, or low bed; but there is no need for plant- 
ing late crops on a bed There never was any 


800d sense in planting 
them out of the 
on the 


crops on high beds to keep 
water. If 
land or the land 
Water stands in the furrows between the rows for 
any considerable length of time, no crop will be 
made, even if it is planted on a high bed. Except 
to aid in getting a better stand and start-off in 
early-planted when the weather is 
there is nothing gained by planting on beds 
crops planted level do as well in a 
much better in a dry year. 

For similar reasons and because the wet season 
of the last few months is likely to be followed by 
more or less dry weather, we advise our readers 
to cultivate so as to, as far as possible, hold the 
Moisture in the land for the use of the crops. 


there is so much water 


is so poorly drained that 


crops cool, 


The 
and 


wet year 











They are likely to need this moisture before the 
season is over. Level planting and level cultiva- 


tion should be the rule with all crops planted 
after the weather and soil become warm. 
It may become necessary to run the turning 


plow in order to clean it of grass, but whenever 
this is done or whenever it becomes necessary, it 
is proof positive that the crop has not received 
proper cultivation previously. Many a man seeks 


to justify the use of the turning plow in culti- 
vating the crops by the argument that such is 
necessary or best in order to kill the grass, but 


that is no argument at all, except in support of 
the charge that he has neglected properly to pre- 
pare his land or cultivate his crop after planting 
it. When this is stated, then up bobs the fellow 
with the ever-ready argument that some seasons 
it is impossible to keep out the grass. It is true 
that some seasons many people get in the grass, 
but nine out of ten of these are the fellows who 
do not break and harrow their land properly be- 


fore planting and depend on the hoe and the 
turning-plow after planting to keep down the 
weeds and grass. When a man follows such 


methods he is sure to get in the grass if the 
weather is at all unfavorable. 

We must learn to use the hoe and plow less 
in cultivating our crops. They are too slow and 
expensive. The man who depends on them gets 
in the grass often, whereas, the man who pre- 
pares his land well and uses the harrow and cul- 
tivator in the early part of the season seldom 
gets “in the grass.”’ 


A Problem in Soil Fertility. 


READER asks: ‘‘Can I keep my land, now 


making 65 to 75 bushels of corn to the 
acre, improving and cultivate it in corn 
every year by sowing crimson clover at last 


working, taking off the clover for hay and put- 
ting on 10 loads (70 bushels each) of manure to 


the acre, using lime when necessary?”’ 
There will be about 68 pounds of nitrogen 


removed in 75 bushels of corn. If the two tons 
or more of stover made are also removed there 
will also be removed upward of 40 pounds 
more of nitrogen or a total of about 108 pounds 
per acre. 

To replace this we have 10 loads of manure and 
if there is a ton to the load and the manure is 
of average value, there will be returned in the 
manure about 90 to 100 pounds of nitrogen. 

If the crimson clover were left on the land, or 
if the stover not removed, there would be 
no doubt about the nitrogen supply being kept 
up, but with both these removed there is some 
question whether land will maintain a supply 
of nitrogen for its present high production under 
treatment 


were 


such 

It is generally supposed that a large amount of 
nitrogen is left in the and stubble of the 
when they are f for hay, but 
land there is question whether 
more nitrogen will be left in the roots and 
bie than is taken from the soil by the plant in 
its growth 

It is probable, 
soil 


roots 


legumes taken o 


on good some 


stub- 


that the 
about maintained by 


however, nitrogen con- 


tent of the will be this 
treatment. 
On the 


will 


or acid 


is almost certain that it 
ground phosphate rock 
phosphate, If this is not done, the 
phosphoric acid in this soil will be 
The treatment will continue 
supply of phosphoric 
because that alread) 
available more rapidly 
the stable manure; 
lessened and after 
be lessened by 
the 


other 


pay to 


hand, it 
use either 


amount of 
slightly reduced 
to keep up an 
acid for a number of 
in the soil will be made 
and freely by the decay of 
but the total amount will be 
a long time the production might 
this reduction of phosphoric acid in 

In 75 bushels of corn, two tons of stover, and 
one ton of crimson clover hay there will be about 
43 pounds of phosphoric acid All of this will 
be taken from the soil. 

In 10 tons of stable manure of average quality 


available 


years, 


soil 


there are only about 32 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid and therefore it will only 
require about 70 pounds of 16 per cent acid 


phosphate, or 40 to 50 pounds of ground phos- 
phate rock per acre to supply the 11 pounds of 





phosphoric acid, which is the difference between 
the amount removed yearly from the soil by 
the crops and that replaced in 10 tons of stable 
manure. But better and more profitable crops 
will probably be made by using much larger 
quantities of phosphates than the amounts in- 
dicated; in fact, it will probably pay to mix 50 
pounds to 100 pounds of ground phosphate rock 














with each ton of stable manure. 
HARROWINGS. 
Why the Drift to Town? 
R. TOWNSEND says “Keep the young- 
sters on the farm.’’ The average Southern 
farm may ‘“kKeep’”’ the “youngsters’’ but it 
will not ‘hold’ the “grown-up” children. There 


is no question but the farm is the best place to 
raise children. They are physically and morally 
better raised; but the average Southern farm— 
judged by past records—is not the best place for 
the boys to stay. If they stay on the farm, they 
get no education or training for their future life- 
work. If they decide to leave the farm they are 
given an education to fit them for the work they 
expect to do. If they stay on the farm, they make 
on an average about $250 a year, because they 
have not been educated and trained for more effi- 
cient work. If they leave the farm, having been 
given an education because they decided to leave 
the farm, they live better, have more of the con- 
veniences of life, more money, and become the 
captains of industry, finance and politics. Is it 
any wonder that the boys leave the farm, when 
we have bribed them to do so with a thorough 
education and training for their life-work, and 
have refused the same to the boys who stay on 
the farm? 


a 1 
Discarding just simply foolish and _ useless 
sentiment—-mind you, not the useful and higher 
sentiment, but just the foolish sort—and it will 





be admitted that the main motive or stimulus for 
human effort or work is the money which comes 
as a recompense for this work. We do not work 
for money, as such, but for what money will buy 
—food, clothing, conveniences and _ pleasures, 
homes and families. 


This being the case, when we hire a man to 
work for us we get about what we pay for. 
Therefore, Mr. Greaves is right in placing ‘‘star- 
vation” (wages) as the first of the causes for 


inefficient country preachers. 
] have seen able men, commanding salaries of 


$2,000 to $5,000 a year, pay a man of far in- 
talents $1,000 to $1,500 a year to teach 


ferior 
(?) them every Sunday. They get what they pay 
for. The same course is followed in paying coun- 
try school teachers. We pay our prosecuting at- 
torneys $2,000 to $2,500 a year to put our chil- 
dren in prison, if they commit crime, and pay 
the preacher and teacher less than half as much 
to keep them out of prison, or to prevent them 
from becoming law-breakers. 

The country teacher and 
the most important and influential 
community. If they are of force 


school preacher are 
men in any 


—have ability to 


do their work—the can command fair salaries, 
and if the country or rural communities will not 
pay them living wages, they go to the cities where 
their efficient services will earn them a decent 
living. 

Two reasons why so many people leave the 
country and go to the cities are because they find 


} 
better schools and better 
The explanation is, 


better paid 


preachers in the cities. 
city teachers and preach- 





ers are 


Mrs 


jOysS ot 


Patterson paints a beautiful picture of the 
the garden and country life, but it is a 
picture of what might be and ought to be, instead 
of what is If the what it might and 
there would be no need of urging 
there and the ‘‘back to the land”’ 


larm was 
ought to be, 


the boys to stay 


cry would never have been heard. 

Harrow dislikes the noise, smoke and cramped 
conditions of city life, but if he were a boy again 
and it was a choice between the farm with no 
education, or the kind that has been given the 
farm boy, and the it with the education gen- 
erally given the boy that leaves the farm, he 
would take the city with all its disadvantages 
No, Harrow does not advise the boys to leave 


the farm, but they are going to do it just as long 
as farm conditions remain as they have been in 
the past. HARROW. 
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HAT will prevent or destroy the blight on 

pear trees?’’ The only thing that can be 
done is to watch the trees and on the first ap- 
pearance of blight cut out ahead of it into sound 
wood. Then keep the trees in grass, and cut the 
grass frequently and put it under the trees as a 
mulch. Trees growing rapidly in cultivated land 
plight far more than trees in grass. No spraying 
will have any effect on it, but the blighted wood 
should all be burnt. 





AM glad to note that some of the States are 
| repealing the law protecting buzzards, and 
every State should do the same, for of all the 
carriers of hog cholera, the buzzard is the worst. 
Still, if every dead animal was buried out of reach 
of dogs and buzzards the buzzards would soon get 
thinner from starvation. The law should not 
only remove the protection from the buzzard, but 
should be strictly enforced in regard to the bury- 
ing of dead animals so that no living animal can 
get at them and carry the germs of disease 
around. 

OW shall I harvest crimson clover seed?” 

Let the clover get ripe and mow and cure it 
dry in cocks and then get it under cover and you 
can flail out the seed and sow them in the rough, 
sowing three or four times as many as of clean 
seed and they will grow as well or better than 
clean seed. Where the seed are grown on a large 
seale in Maryland and Delaware there are men 
who go around with a huller and clean the seed 
for the whole neighborhood, but the huller is 
rather too costly a machine for one farmer to 
own for his own use. 





AVE turned under a growth of crimson clover 

and have applied 1,000 pounds of burnt lime 
an acre, and want to plant in Irish potatoes from 
cold-storage seed. When shall I plant and what 
fertilizer to use?’’ I fear that the liming will so 
sweeten the soil that you may have trouble from 
the scab fungus. For the potato crop I would not 
have used the lime, as the potatoes will grow 
cleaner under slightly acid conditions in the soil. 
For a fertilizer I would apply 500 pounds of acid 
phosphate and 50 pounds of muriate of potash an 
acre and would plant the last of June or early 
July, in eastern North Carolina. 





HAVE a clay and gravel soil near Chattanooga. 

What does this soil need in the way of plant 
food?’’ It is impossible for me to say what any 
man’s soil needs, and the only one who can find 
out is the man who cultivates it. This can be 
done by having a series of small plots. On one 
use some nitrogen alone. On another phosphoric 
acid, and on another potash. Then nitrogen and 
potash, and nitrogen and phosphoric acid. Then 
potash and phosphoric acid without nitrogen 
and finally all three together, and compare ail 
the results with a plot on which nothing js ap- 
plied. By continuing these experiments several 
years on the same plots you can get at the results 
with the different plant foods better than in any 
other way. 


PLANTED some Wethersfield onions in April 

and they are running to seed and not making 
onions.’”’ Of course, there is the end of the onion 
if the plant runs to seed. You planted sets I sup- 
pose. I never plant sets to make ripe onions, 
except of the Yellow potato onion, and I never 
plant sets in the spring but always in the fall to 
make green Onions for early use. Sets will very 
commonly run to seed. I have frequently given 
directions for growing onions in these pages. If 
you had sown seed as early in the spring as the 
soil could be worked, you could grow good onions 
the same season. Then the sorts of Spanish and 
Italian onions sown under glass sashes in Febru- 
ary can be transplanted and will make very large 
onions. I have some of these growing now. 





N CENTRAL Georgia ‘‘There was an agent here 

today trying to sell us some orange trees. One 
was called the Kumquat, and the other the Sat- 
suma He said they would bear in two years 
after planting and both are seedless. Would 
almond trees grow here?’ The Kumquat is a 
little fruit of the orange family about the size 
of hickory nuts. The Satsuma orange is one of 
the Tangerine or kid-glove oranges. Neither of 
them will stand the winter in central Georgia. 
The Satsuma years ago was planted at Augusta, 


and [ planted some at Raleigh. Both survived 
two winters of ordinary character and then came 
the hard winter of 1893-4 and they were killed 
at Augusta and at Raleigh, too. They are usually 
gratted on the Trifoliata stock which is perfectly 
hardy and the stocks on which my Satsumas were 
are still growing, but the little seedy oranges the 
Trifoliata bears are worthless, altho the plant 
makes an excellent hedge. Almonds will grow 
well with you, but they bloom so early in spring 
that they are often killed and are very uncertain 
as to fruiting. 

HEN can [ apply a side-dressing of sulphate 

of potash on my tobacco on which I used 
a 3-8-3 fertilizer?’’ The chances are that in the 
low-grade fertilizer you have used you have 
potash in the form of kainit. Ji would have been 
better to have applied all the potash needed be- 
fore planting the crop, for the soil will hoid on 
to potash and phosphoric acid. The practice of 
side-dressing during the growth of crops has 
grown up out of the practice of putting ail the 
fertilizer in the furrows. If you always put half 





KEEP THE CULTIVATORS 
GOING. 





REMEMBER that one very dry year on 

father’s farm he kept stirring a four-acre field 
of corn every four or five days right on through 
the drouth. His neighbors laughed at him and 
told him he would ruin his corn to plow it such a 
dry time, but he kept right on, going one and one- 
half inches deep. His corn stayed green and grew 
right on, while the corn of those who quit plowing 
parched up. At gathering time father harvested 
50 bushels of extra fine corn per acre, while those 
who quit cultivating scarcely made anything. 
Father sold corn to the very men who laughed at 
him, and got $1 per bushel. 

I have found level cultivation to give me better 
results than ridge culture. I have also found two 
inches deep enough to cultivate on our farm. In 
making 121 3-4 bushels of corn per acre year 
before last, I never cultivated over one and a half 
inches deep. Yet I continued to cultivate until silks 
and tassels appeared. 


On father’s farm I used to cultivate corn when 
roasting-ears could be found. I would grumble 
and his neighbors would laugh at him, but he 
would average 50 to 55 bushels per acre, while his 
neighbors hardly made one-half this amount. 

W. C. CROOK. 
Huron, Tenn. 











broadcast, you will never need a side-dressing. 
As you have too small a percentage of potash 
for tobacco, you might apply twenty-five pounds 
more per acre in fifty pounds of the sulphate. 





Fea lot sown several years ago with orchard 
and other grasses is getting full of sheep 
sorrel. How shall I subdue it?’ Better break 
the soil well and sow to peas for hay. Then after 
the peas are cut break again and apply twenty- 
five bushels of slaked lime an acre, and harrow 
it in, and use any good high-grade fertilizer lib- 
erally, and seed to a mixture of orchard grass, 
tall meadow oats grass and Italian rye grass, 
about five pounds of each. This will give you 
a good hay crop the next spring and the sod 
will then be mainly orchard grass and the tall 
meadow oats grass, as the Italian rye grass is lit- 
tle more than annual, but makes a fine crop the 
first season. Encouraging the grasses is the best 
way to get rid of sheep sorrel, which will thrive 
on soil too acid for better plants. Restore con- 
ditions under which the grasses thrive and the 
sheep sorrel will have little chance. Of course, 
it is well to add a little red or Alsike clover after 
sowing the grasses. 





Bulbs Can be Grown Profitably in America. 


ERETOFORE nearly all the flowering bulbs 
H used by the florists of this country have 

been imported from Europe and elsewhere. 
Years ago down in eastern North Carolina the 
tuberose industry grew up until now the section 
around Magnolia produces all the tuberose bulbs 
that are sold in this country and in England. 
Then a few growers in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina undertook the growing of narcissus bulbs. 
It took some time to convince the Northern flo- 
rists that these were as good as the imported 
ones, but now they are taking them freely. One 
seed house informed me that they had sold last 
fall 200,000 American-grown narcissus bulbs, and 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


a floral commission firm told me that they had 
handled hundreds of thousands of them and (hat 
the florists liked them because they bloom 
days earlier than the imported bulbs 

I planted last fall tulip bulbs of my own gro 
ing which looked as fine as any I ever saw from 
Holland, and I have proved to the trade tha 
can grow Candidum lily bulbs of far bette: 
and quality than they import from France. The; 
wanted to buy my bulbs last summer, but [ found 
the sale of the cut flowers too profitabie and 
want to increase my stock. Selling $44.52 worth 
of flowers from $45 worth of bulbs, I could not 
afford to sell the bulbs, which gave me a lirg 
increase in offsets. One mistake the narciss: 
growers about Norfolk have made is in selling 
their cut flowers North. They come into bloom 
there while the Northern florists are still zer- 
ting them from their greenhouses, and it seems 
hardly fair for the Virginia growers to sell tha 
bulbs to the Northern florists for forcing and 
then compete with them in cut flowers. With the 
lilies I grow, the case is different, for they bloom 
here in late June and do not come in competi- 
tion with anything under glass, but merely ar: 
ahead of the ones outside in the North. A lad; 
in North Carolina wrote, asking if she could not 
ship the lily flowers North. This would hard}; 
be practicable that far away. I can deliver them 
in Philadelphia in four hours and in New York 
in six hours, and with cut flowers this is import- 
ant. But in North Carolina the narcissus and 
tulip bulbs can be grown with success. 

Some years ago the Department of Agricuitire 
sent me in North Carolina some tulip bulbs grown 
in the State of Washington, with the note that 
they were wonderfully superior to the imported 
ones. [ grew bulbs from these in Raleigh, and 
after they were lifted in the summer, Mr. Pieters 
then connected with the Department, visited my 
garden and was astonished to see the size and 
quality of my tulip bulbs, and took some of them 
to Washington to show in the Department if 
believe that the tuberose growers in eastern North 
Carolina could produce the tulips just as well, and 
the narcissus and lilies. I believe that eastern 
North Carolina will yet produce the Bermuda 
lily bulbs successfully if they keep experimenting 
and find the conditions best suited to them 

Millions of the various flowering bulbs are im- 
ported annually from abroad and I believe that 
in some part of the country all of them can be 
produced as well or better than the imported 
ones. This is a development to which the De- 
partment in Washington has given no aid to any 
extent, and few realize the importance of the 
traffic in flowering bulbs. The Magnolia, North 
Carolina growers are rapidly taking up the pro- 
duction of the caladium or elephant ears and are 
supplying the Northern trade. The _ gladiolus 
thrives wonderfully in sandy soils, and in fact 
hates a clay soil and these too are being grown 
largely North and South. Not far away from me 
last season one grower produced 4,000,000 giladi- 
olus bulbs. We have not learned to grow 
Dutch hyacinths as the Dutch do, but we can 
grow the Roman and the white Italian hyacinths 
as well as they are grown in Europe. These are 
things for intensive gardening and can well re- 
ceive the attention of small growers. 





Crimson Clover and Wheat. 


T practice is getting very common in mj 





section to sow crimson clover and wheat 4s i 

hay crop. A bushel of wheat and 15 pounds 
of crimson clover seed an acre makes an excel- 
lent hay crop and one far more easily harvested 
and cured than the clover alone. Then, too, tt 
seems that there is far less danger to horses !8 
feeding the mixed hay than in feeding the clover 
alone, though that is all right when cut earl; 
On page 1 is a view showing a crop of wheat an‘ 
clover grown on the farm of Mr. S. P. Woodcock 
near Salisbury, Maryland, which made over two 
tons an acre. The crop is off in time to grow 4 
fine corn crop on the same land and to leave the 
land if desired in clover again. But the best plat 
is to plant cowpeas among the corn at the last 
working and disk these down for the winter oats 
crop which can be followed by peas for hay and 
clover again sown on the land to turn under for 


corn or cotton in the cotton country. While 
there is nothing to be said against alfalfa where 
the svil is suited to it, there is no doubt that 10 
this part of the country one can grow far more 
hay with peas and clover and wheat in less time 


than he can get alfalfa, and at far less expense 
Cowpeas in summer and crimson clover in winter 
make the best crop team a farmer can get on !1!4 
land 


When we feed three beeves for every bale 
cotton made we will be making more and more 
cotton an acre 
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PLANT SOILING CROPS. 


Still Time to Plant Corn, Sorghum, Millet, Cowpeas, Soy Beans. 
Begin Now to Prepare for Good Feed for the Winter. 





By Felix Williams. 


ERMUDA grass is such an ideal 
pasture grass and has proved 
such a wonderful thing for me 
in building up worn-out hillsides and 
making barren, galled places pro- 
ductive, that I do 
not want anything 
I say to cause any- 
one to think that 


anything will 
ever cause me to 
neglect it or say 
anything to dis- 


courage the grow- 
ing of more of it. 
But we have such 
wonderful oppor- 
the way of soiling crops, 
could do without pasture 
is small. Still, if 





WILLIAMS. 

in 
we 
the farm 
there were nothing but the content- 


MR 
tunity 
that 
where 


ment cows get from a pasture and 
the robustness it seems to give them, 
J] would favor the pasture. 

Few of us have pastures so well 
kept and alternately grazed but what 


we could use soil crops to supple- 
ment them to advantage. Just now 
I am feeding green oats and vetch 


to my cows that have the run of an 


excellent pasture and they eat the 
green feed with great relish. It is 


best to feed the chief part of the 
green feed at the evening milking, 
giving a small feed early in the morn- 
ing and getting the cows out on the 
dewy grass. This makes them anx- 
ious for the grass. 

We can grow enormous crops on 
earefully prepared, well-manured 
land, and in my section I have never 
seen it too dry to prevent large crops. 
Still, in this section few farmers grow 
even a patch of sorghum to feed 
green during the leisure season. Oft- 


en when a forage patch is planted 
it is poorly prepared and planted 
without any manure. When I plant 


a field for soiling, I manure heavily, 
plow deeply and pulverize carefully. 
Such crops as oats and vetch I fer- 
tilize with phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash together with the new manure, 
and the vetch and oats I am feeding 
now will average 12 tons per acre. 


Sorghum will be my next soiling 
crop. No commercial fertilizer is 


used in growing sorghum, but plenty 
of manure is harrowed in. I plant 
in narrow drills and cultivate two or 


three times. I get two cuttings al- 
ways and often three in a season 
After sorghum comes corn as my 


next soiling crop, and I like it best 
of all feeds. We often grow as much 
as 20 tons an acre where plenty of 
cow manure is used and careful pre- 
paration is made. The soil is plowed 
as deep as can be done without 


turn- 


ing up the clay Manure then 
broadcasted and carefully harrowed 
im. The corn is planted in three-and- 


a-half-foot rows and six 
in the row often leaving tv 
the hill. All cultivation is done with 
cultivator sweeping the e mid- 
dle at one trip and I seldom have to 


to ten inches 


o stalks to 


ntire 





make ore than three trips to the 
row to complete the iltivation. 
We use on red land a fertilizer high 
In nitrogen and also make an appli- 
cation of nitrate of soda at last 
working 

We plant cowpeas as a hay crop 


but find it very useful as a soiling 
crop to fill be 
patches of experimenting 
well 


in the 


periods 
corn By 


tween 


e found that peas pay as 


as any other crop for extra, thorough 


preparation and liberal fertilization 
They do better for us planted in 
éril] ve now put them in ith a 
frain drill, but when we had no drill 
we planted them with a corn planter 
i One to two-foot rows 

I often hear it said that there is 
too much work in feeding green 


Villa Rica, Ga. 


feed. I1 find that the time spent in 
this way is very profitable, altho the 
silo is an economy in this line. Un- 
fortunately I have no summer silo, 
but we manage to haul in feed about | 
every two or three days during the 
busy season and scatter it over the 
barn floor. I find no way by which 
a cow can be brought up to the limit 
of her capacity and kept near it all 
the summer except by giving her 
green feed in connection with past- 
ure. And why have a cow with ¢ca- 
pacity to produce a profit of $80 to 
$100 per year and not realize it from 
her? 

It pays to chop all such feeds as 
sorghum, running peas and corn. A 
small feed cutter should be on every 


farm where even two horses are 
kept. I find that my horses like 
sheaf oats run through a cutter 


enough better to pay me for the work 
of cutting them. Every particle of 
the corn stalk will be relished if it 
is chopped in quarter-inch 'engtius 


A small cutter can be had for from 
$7 to $12. 
It is never too late to do good, 


and there is time enough yet to plant 
corn for soiling and the silo. There 
time yet for peas and German 
millet, and there is plenty of time 
to plan for a beautiful field of vetch 
and oats, barley and vetch, anc a 
patch of rye for early feeding next 


is 


spring. Be sure to: prepar2 the 
ground well, manure well and sow 
rve in August; sow vetch and oats 


early in September and if they make 





much growth, graze them in Novem- 
ber and December. I always navea 
field of oats to graze yearling heifers 
on all winter and get as heavy a crop 
as I do off the ungrazed fields. 





HAY-RAKES OF VARIOUS KINDS. 


The Sulky Rake, the Tedder, the Side- 
Delivery Rake and the Sweep Rake. 





WANT a heavy, strong rake, with 
high steel wheels having renewa- 
ble bushings in the hubs, self dump, 


rigged for two horses, heavy steel 
teeth not over three inches apart, 
and prefer the ten-foot size if not 


too many narrow gates to go through. 
Haying is hurry-up work, and you 


never have as much labor as you 
would like. Delays are expensive. 


Therefore, get a rake that will stand 
up to an overload, as in bunching 
windrows to make cocks, to facili- 
tate loading with pitchforks, or to 
allow the push rake to pick up its 
load quicker. Get a wide machine, 
because one man can get up a giv- 
en acreage in less time. One 10-foot 
rake can keep up with two six-foot 


mowers, and have some time left 
for “‘scrapping up.” 

t’s an easy load for two, hence a 
good place for small or old animals 
or brood mares, or a youngster just 
breaking. Get a self-dumping, because 
horse muscle is cheaper than human, 
and you can work in the boy or old 
man, releasing the able-bodied chap 
to the barn or stack. 

TY 


tedder is very useful under 
certain conditions for tossing up the 
hay to allow the air to pass through 

freely and hasten the drying pro- 
It has been largely superseded 
side-delivery rake, which may 
to combine the functions of 
sulky rake and the tedder, doing 
tedder’s work in 
that its strip- 
that it 
that 
side 
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single cylinder 
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WHAT FARMERS FOUND OUT 
ABOUT WAGONS 


N certain sections of North Carolina wagons are subjected 
to unusual service. 


Over almost roadless mountains, with heavy loads, up steep ascents and 
down the sides of steep declivities these wagons are going daily. 

They withstand in this section more use, abuse and strain in a year than 
most wagons do in a lifetime. 

No mediocre parts wil! suftice The margin of strength must be 
good and ample 

Right here in this rough section is where our Long Sleeve Steel 
Skein proved itself practically unbreakable, and the only Skein con- 
sistent with Nissen stability 

And farmers in this section will hardly have any but J. I. Nissen 
Wagons with long sleeve Steel Skeins and Mitered Spoke Wheels. 

The tough materials from which they are made; the ample 
generosity in every part. and the use of wrought iron where 
many makers employ malleable or casting—makes them with- 


stand the 


We 


hardest usag: They are literally the foes of wear. 
make every part of these Nissen Wagons in our own 
shops. We know materials in every part. It impos- 
sible for a Wagon materially better be made 

You may never put your wagon to such strenuous service, 
but wouldn’t you like to have a Wagon that resists 
wear lik« this Wagon does—the Wagon that 
“stands up Ask your dealer to show you the 
famous J. I. Nissen Wagon with Mitered 
Spoke Wheel. If he cannot supply you. write 
us for the name of a dealer who can. 


The Nissen Wagon Co. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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former sweeps the hay to one side, 
turning it over and leaving it in a 
continuous light windrow, while the 
latter elevates the hay and drops it 
on a conveyor, which may be made 
to move in either direction, dropping 
the hay on either side of the ma- 
chine, by which means two or more 
windrows may be combined into one 
when the curing process is nearly 
complete. Or the hay may be bunch- 
ed by stopping the conveyor and al- 
lowing the hay to accumulate on the 
machine for a time, then starting the 
conveyor and thus dumping it off. 
The 
lighter, 
liable to 


AIR BLAST GIN 


An unqualified success. Guaran- 

teed superior. Built to last a life- 
time. Thousands in service. Makes 
clean sample; does not cut fibre; no 
fire or accident risk; economical to ’ 
operate. Write for list of satisfied f 
users, sent free with catalogue. \ 


UMMUS COTTON GIN CO. ) 


Builders ot Air Blast and an 
Brush Outtits 


Box 30 Columbus, Ga. 


Lummus 


Air BLasT GIN 


single-cylinder is 
simpler. and 
break or get 
It also be used on rougher 
ground. It will combine windrows, 
but will not bunch, nor will it handle | 
as heavy windrows as the other. It 
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The One Thing Needful! 


Y OBSERVATION leads me t¢ 
concel ion that less than one- 








tenth of the ultivated area of the 
Southern States is sufficiently sup- 
plied ith humus. Is it because our 
people do not read agricultural pa- 
pers? Or is it because they do not 
heed the advice the agricultural 
press has been giving us 

Go where you will, the soil, tho 
speechless, is demanding in unmis- 
takable language more life-giving 
humus, in order that may vield its 
owners a paying crop Of all the 
factors or essentials of good farm- 
ing, there is none so imperative as 
humus. It is ‘‘the one thing need- 
ful’ in this Southland. Deep plowing, 
good seed, proper cultivation, scien- 
tific fertilization and all else fail to 
give satisfactory yields unless the 
land is full of humus 

Fellow farmers, haven’t you ob- 
served that the spots of your farm 
containing the most humus are the 


ones which give you the best yields? 
Then why neglect supplying vegetable 
matter to more of your farm? 

Prof. Massey's vision, in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer of April 27, is worth 
reading and reading. us resolve 
to help bring about that ‘‘Regenerat- 
ed South’”’ of his early manhood vis- 
ion. (He has done much toward it.) 
We can aid materially by getting our 
soils filled with vegetable matter. We 
will never do it by raising cotton 
alone. We must adopt a system of 
rotation and not cultivate in hoed 
crops more than about one out of 
three years. Grow small grain and 
the legumes and feed stock. 

I wish I could speak to every farm- 
er in the South who has neglected 
this matter and urge him to join in 
an effort to bring that regenerated 
South to Prof. Massey’s natural eye. 

Prof. Massey has been a minister. 
Is yet a minister. Not the kind, per- 
haps, his sainted father wanted him 
to be, but none the less a good one. 
His sermons have done me good, and 
I believe they have done thousands 
of others good, as well. 

Let us resolve, therefore, to be 
doers and not hearers only. Let us 
adopt that system of farming that 
will most quickly and surely build 
up the fertility of our soils, thereby 
hastening the fulfilment of Prof. 
Massey’s vision. 

R. B. SULLIVAN. 

Hebron, Va. 


Let 





The Tractor Makes Good. 


WAS present at a plowing dem- 


onstration given by the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, of Chi- 
cago, and operated by Mr. George 


Holeman, of Richmond, Va., on the 
farm of Mr. D. W. Thorpe, one and 
one-half miles from Rocky Mt., N. C. 

The plowing was done with a 
25-horsepower gasoline traction en- 
gine hitched to a Moline engine gang 


plow. There were four 14-inch 
bottom plows turning 56 inches of 
ground at a time. 


About 20 leading farmers and oth- 
ers who were interested from the 
nearest counties were present to wit- 
ness the demonstration. 

The land on which the plowing 
was done was a field of about 40 
acres. It was practically level with- 
out a stump or a ditch, and very 
few stones. 

The soil was a chocolate loam 
and was covered with rye a little over 
waist high. 

The rye had been grazed by about 
30 head of cattle as long as they 
could eat it. Still there was a good 
deal of the rye left. 

These plows broke the land very 
nicely to a depth of seven or eight 


inches, this being as deep as desired 
at this season of the year 
Right behind the plow was | 
hitched a two-horse smoothing har- | 
row. So the land was broken and 
harrowed at the same time } 
This left it in fine condition. The 


engine and plows were operated by | 
men, and were doing the work | 
of about 12 horses and six men. 

The plowing declared a suc- 
cess by the farmers who witnessed it. 

We think plowing can be success- 
fully done with a traction engine | 
when one has the proper conditions, | 


two 


was 


and these conditions are large, level | 
fields, clear of stumps, rocks and 
ditches. W. M. GREEN. 


Wake Forest, N. C. 


Things Seen In North Carolina. 


HILE traveling around among 

farmers we often find some very 
interesting things along the line of 
progressive agriculture. For instance, 
Mr. Demont, of Franklin County, re- 
ports that in 1909 he grew 225 bush- 
els of corn on 75 acres, or a yield of 
three bushels per acre. In 1910 he 
grew 150 bushels of corn on 30 acres, 
or five bushels per acre. 3eing dis- 
satisfied with that kind of farming 
he took up the methods that are ad- 
vocated in the Farm Demonstration 
Work, and grew 320 bushels on six 
acres, or over 50 bushels per acre. 
In 1912 he is going—well I will 
not say how much he is going to 
make, but he expects to beat his 1911 
record, which is a worthy determi- 
nation. 

The farmers in Franklin County 
are growing five times as much clover 
as they were three years ago. This 
is largely due to the work of the 
County Demonstration Supervisor. 
They are breaking their soils much 
deeper than heretofore and are using 
about three times as much machinery 
on their farms as previously. 

In Warren County it was very de- 
lightful to visit farm after farm and 
find splendid crimson clover, much 
of which was being turned under to 
precede this year’s corn crop. Farm- 
ers in Warren County are thoroughly 
interested in deep plowing and the 
growing of clover and are putting 
these two things into practice right 
along. Mr. Brow near Norlina, broke 
his corn land, by actual measure- 
ment, from ten to twelve inches deep 
and harrowed it until he had as fine 
a seed-bed as can be made. He also 
thoroughly harrows his young corn 
and thus keeps the grass down while 
at the same time keeping the soil in 
good tilth. After the recent heavy 
rains while walking over the land it 
was still loose enough for the feet to 
sink down to the ankles. He cannot 
possibly feed all the clover hay which 
he has cut and saved to his stock in 
12 months, but the price is good and 
he is now preparing the land for a 
second crop this year. 

It was really a surprise to see the 
amount of harrows and weeders be- 
ing used by the farmers in this coun- 
ty. Even after the packing rains you 
can still see the effects of these im- 
plements. The farmers complain 
that farm labor is scarce there but 
if they keep improving as they have 
in the last three or four years, they 
will about solve the labor question. 

Cc. R. AYTCH 





But What Does the Farmer Do? 


HE National Convention of Gro- 

cers in Oklahoma recently re- 
solved that a parcel post would bring 
the consumer too near the manufac- 
turer and producer, so urged that all 
hands help convince Congress that 
the middleman, who gets from 40 to 
70 cents out of a $1 worth of produce, 
should let conditions remain. Twen- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


The South’s Power in the South 


RE YOU interested in machinery of any kind? 


If so, 


write the undersigned. We are Southern Manufacturers 
and make our own engines and boilers and guarantee them. 
When you deal with us you get the benefit of over 50 years’ 
experience. Our engines and boilers are now in use in many 
of the giuneries, saw mills, cotton mills, oil mills and other 


enterprises throughout the South requiring power. 


We al- 


so make a specialty of Tanks, Tanks and Towers, Smoke 
Stacks and all kinds of Boiler Work. We make Cane 
Mills and Syrup Kettles, Pulleys, Castings, ete. Write us for 
prices on our Plantation Pumping Outfits, Saw Mills, Shingle 


Mills, Planers and Matchers, and Wood Splitters. 


once, advising your wants. 


We also sell the Bogart gasoline and gas engines. 


for prices and catalog. 


Write at 
Write 


SCHOFIELD’S IRON WORKS 


MACON, GEORGIA. 


Branch Office: 


Charlotte. N. C., 307 West Trade Street. 











ty-five thousand dollars was raised | 
without stating the needs of the | 
fund. | 
Who can give a theory as to how it 
will be used? I. M. HAWKINS. | 
Yadkin Valley, N. C. 


Virginia Farm Notes. | 
EPORTS from various sections of 
the State indicate that crops on 
the whole are looking well. Much 
alfalfa has been cut and cured, also 
quantities of crimson clover. These 
two forage crops along with oats, cut 
for hay, and cured, have to some ex- 
tent relieved the situation, which 
has been very stringent owing to the 
scarcity and high prices of all sorts 
of hay. 

A party consisting of Hon. St. 
Julien Wilson, State Highway Com- 
missioner, President H. W. Ander- 
son, A. L. Westgard, of the American 
Automobile Association, and Mr. R. 
B. Allport, Secretary, left Richmond 
on Monday to investigate the pro- 
posed roadway--the Richmond-Wash- 
ington improved highway. They will | 








proceed to Fredericksburg as first | 
stop. 

It is understood that at the riext | 
meeting of the canvassers the sum 


of $100,000 needed to build the road 
will be raised, that is, the remainder 
of the sum necessary, as much has 
already been voted. 

The highway, when completed, 
will prove of inestimable benefit to 
the traveling public along the route 
between the National Capital and 
historic Richmond. J. M. BELL. 


Some Expensive Tools. 
TOOK a 32-mile automobile spin | 
through Taliaferro and Green | 

Counties, Georgia, June 4. While 
the crops are a little late, I found 
almost universally a fine stand of 
corn and cotton; a 


ee 
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Low-Down Steel Wheel Wagons 
Are fast replacing the high farm wagons for 
general farm work. The reasonis plain. The 
Low-Down wagon makes easier work for the 
man and no harder for the team. One man 
can do most of his farm work alone with the 
Low-Down wagon. Get our frea catalogue. 


WAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., BOX 65, HAVANA, ILL. 














Eli Power Press 


With The Hay Press with record of 3 bales 
per minute. Platform permits 
Setting any stationery 
on same truck with 


out engine. Has friction 
safety clutch—automatic block 
placer—condenser feed. A/so 
complete line Horse 
ower and Motor 

‘alers, 














OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all lands wanted or offered for sale or 
forrent. We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to his honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 

















Farm and Timber Lands For Sale—Apply 
to L. F. Tillery & Son, Rocky Mount, N. C. 





| Alfalfa Lands—If you are interested in the 


best alfalfa and grain lands situated in the 


| Black Prairie section of northeast Mississip- 


| lands are low in price, 
little wheat and | 


rye of only fair to light crops; some | 


in shock; oats, only 
dling crops, and small acreage fast 
ripening; none cut so far. 

The corn and cotton were usually 
very clean and in good condition. 
Of course, there is “always with us 
the poor’ farmer 
and cotton by liberal feeding on 
grass and weeds. They are in a de- 
cided minority now, and thanks to 
The Progressive Farmer and other 
press agents, and good examples by 
reading farmers, they are getting 
fewer in number each year. 

The time will soon come 
men must farm 
at all. 

I see altogether too many of the 
old ‘‘stock’’ plows, bull-tongues and 
double-shovels in use, 


when 
well or not farm 


fair to mid-| 


who raises corn | 


cutting off | 


roots and the crop prospects rapidly. | 


Why does not a man wash out the 
dirt around a hill of corn and see 
how much damage the old tools are 
doing? 

It would be a blessing if that old 
truck was all burned and the 
and steel sold for scrap. 

A. M. WORDEN. 


iron 




















pi, write to W. A. Houston, Okolona, Miss. 





LANDS FOR SALE in Southwest Georgia— 
To home-seekers and investors: These 
fertile and adaptable 
range of crops. Write today 
HILL-LEVIE REALTY CoO., 
Montezuma, Ga. 


to the widest 
for land list. 





SOUTHERN VIRGINIA FARMS FOR SALE 


Any size at from $10 to $30 per acre. 
Ideal location, mild climate, pure water, 
write for discriptive catalogue 
THE REALTY COMPANY OF VIRGINIA, 


Blackstone, Va. 
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ee THE 
HOME COUNTRY 


lies in the wide territory traversed by the Southern Ry. 
System. From the high lands of the Appalachians, wit 

their dry, healthy climate, to the Piedmont section, with its 
heavy, yielding lands, on to the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 
where every crop thrives—somewhere in this broad territory 
you can find a place just suited to your needs and means. 

Land prices range from $15 to $50 per 
acre. The first year’s crop often more than returns 
the purchase price. 

All grasses, grains, fruits and vegetables known to the 
temperate zone thrive in the Southeast. Alfalfa grows 
nearly everywaere—4 to 6 tons per acre not uncom- 
mon—$15 to $22 per ton paidlocally. Apple orchar 
net $100 to $500 an acre. Truck gardening yields 
$200 to $400 per acre—everything else in proportion. 

The Southeast is the farmer's paradise. 

We have booklets giving full information of conditions 
in each Southeastern State. Address 
M. V. RICHARDS, Land & Industrial Agt. 
Southern Railway, Room 79 

Washington, D. C. 
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Our Progressive Young People. 








THE RIGHT SORT OF SCHOOL. 


(One-Dollar Prize Letter.) 





UR neighborhood is consolidated 
O both by a rural school and by 


wire We have one of the best high 





schools in Panola County, Missis- 
sippi. It is situated in the center of 
our neighborhood, thereby making 
it easy for all, by the help of three 
delivery wagons, to reach the school. 
There is no worry about “going to 
J school in hot or cold weather.’’ This 
consolidated school will save the 
people surrounding it many hun- 
dreds of dollars, by not having to 
send their sons and daughters to 
college except to finish junior and 
senior years. It also helps boys and 


ruary 27 to February 29. Over 500 | 


birds were exhibited, representing | 
nearly all the principal breeds of 
poultry. While a great many of the | 


exhibitors were from Iredell County, 
there were several from adjoining 
counties and other States. 


The show was attended by several 
thousand persons. | 


The largest number of fowls exhib- 





ited of any breed was the Barred 
Plymouth Rock. Over 40 birds of this 
breed were exhibited. Among the 


other principal breeds 


were the Rhode Island Reds, | 
Wyandottes and Leghorns. Several 
pens of Indian Runner ducks were 


new breed of 
Also pigeons, 


which is a 
this section. 


exhibited, 
poultry in 





i peepee all the pleasant 
meadow-side 
The grass grew shoulder-high, 
Till the shining scythes went far and 
wide 
And cut it down to dry. 


These green and sweetly smelling 
crops 
They led in wagons home. 
And piled them here in mountain 
tops 
For mountaineers to roam. 





THE HAYLOFT 





Here is Mount Clear, 
Nail, 
Mount Eagle and Mount High; 
The mice that in these mountains 
dwell, 
No happier are than I! 


Mount Rusty- 


O what a joy to clamber there, 
O what a place for play, 
With the sweet, the dim, the dusty 
air, 
The happy hills of hay. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 








girls who would not have the oppor- 
tunity to attend college to acquire 
an education partly sufficient to face 
the coming battle of life. 

Prof. B. L. Bedwell, principal of 
this school, is an enthusiastic worker. 
j By the help of the good citizens and 
; the county, he has built up the 
; school rapidly, having put in a libra- 
k ty of $4 worth of books, and it 
; is only in its second term, 

We have a rural telephone estab- 
lished throughout the neighborhood, 
| or the largest part. This provides for 
social intercourse among the people. 


or 
ao 


The farmer may very readily find 
out the market price on any of his 


He does not have to haul 
products to town before know- 


products. 
his 








ing what he will get for them. He 
“an always tell ‘‘what cotton is go- 
ing at,” hot or cold. He can call 
up his neighbors and town friends, 
: see how they are progressing and 
; then go about his work contented, 
i saying that he can do as well as 
: they. 
- 4 Then, too, it makes the boy like 
, farm life better; he can feel more 
- like he is living in a social world 
e. rather than in a world that has never 
: been any pleasure to him; like a 
great many farmers’ sons are feeling 
» to-day. I tell you, you can’t tie a 
E boy down and expect him to have no 
. pleasure, and keep him at home. 
: He will soon regard home as a place 
\, of hardships rather than a place of 
om love and comfort. 


GROVER 
Sarah, Miss. 


C. RAGSDALE. 


How One Poultry Show was Begun. 


l A® IT may be of interest, I give a 
short account of how a poultry 

A j show for Iredell County was organ- 

ts f ized and conducted. 

> In January, 1912, some of the pub- 

0 lic-spirited citizens of 


Iredell County 







“4 { organized a poultry association for 
an V the purpose of promoting more in- 
WS terest in pure-bred poultry, and to 
x hold annual poultry shows. 

ds A membership fee of $2.50 was 
ae charged those desiring to join, which 
ns went to pay expenses. 

a A hall was rented, and exhibition 
79 Coops were bought, and a number of 





prizes were offered on all the princi- 
pal breeds; also several silver cups 
for the best specimens of any breed. 
The first show was held from Feb- 












turkeys, and 
fowls. 

To be held so late in the season, 
the show was pronounced a success 
by people who had visited other 
larger shows. 

The show did much to awaken an 
interest in pure-bred poultry. If any- 
one cannot own pure-bred cattle and 
horses, he should at least try to raise 
pure-bred poultry. Poultry if given 
proper care and feed will bring hand- 
some returns, and is a good occupa- 
tion for young people on the farm. 

H. H. WOOTEN 
N. GC, 


many other kinds of 


Statesville, 
mm’ Books ie an Folks 
Ought to Read. 


1. Robinson Crusoe, Defoe. 


2. Sketch Book, Irving. 

3. Pilgrim’s Progress, Bunyan. 

4 The Vicar of Wakefield, Gold- 
smith 

5. The Last of the Mohicans, 
Cooper. 

6. Ivanhoe, Scott. 

7. Old Curiosity Shop, Dickens, 

8. David Copperfield, Dickens. 


). Longfellow’s Poems. 














10. Silas Marner, Eliot. 

11. Kidnapped, Stevenson. 

12. Tales of Mystery and Imagina- 
tion, Poe. 

13. Tales of Shakespeare, Lamb. 

14. Tom Brown’s School Days, 
Hughes. 

15. John Halifax, Gentleman, Mu- 
lock. 

16. Lorna Doone, Blackmore. 

17. Gulliver’s Travels, Swift. 

18. Household Tales, the Grimm 
Brothers. 

19. Wonder Book and Tanglewood 
Tales, Hawthorne, 

20. Fairy Tales from the Arabian 
Nights.—Selected by Texas School 
Journal. 

The Wise sick Man. 

The sick man had alled his lawyer. “I 
Wish to explain igair to you,’ said he, 

akly, “about willing my property.”’ 

The attorney held p his hand reassur- 
ingly. “There, there!’ said he ‘‘Leave that 
all to me.” 

The sick man 1ed resignedly. “F 
suppose I might as yell,” said he, turn- 
ing upon his pillo “You'll get it any- 
way.”’—Judge 

In a section where one-third of the pop- 
llation above ten ears of age cannot read 
and write, the mova! of that handicap is 
the very first public question with which 
our Christian benevolence and statesman- 
ship must deal.—Chas. D. McIver 





exhibited | 
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We pay the highest market value in cash, or will give you full 
exchange value in woolen blankets, wh ite, grey, tan, or plaid. 


advise you the highest cash value delivered 
to Spray, North Carolina. 


SPRAY WOOLEN MILL, Spray, N. C. 


Send good size sample and we will immediately 


THE THREAD MILLS COMPANY 


711 


(7 Ship Us Your Wool 
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One of the very site s for women South that confers an A.B. 
degree, representing four ars of genuine co work, according to the standard 
of colleges belonging to th Association of Colleges of Southern States. 

Diplomas are awarded those who complete the surse in the Schools of Elocu- 
tion, Art and lusi 

Library facilities « llent. Systematic ing in Physical Education. Courts 
f tennis and asl ! 

Board and room f 1ished in Main Building, heat, light, literary tuition, fees 
for physician and nurs nd all minor fees, ).5 t East Building and Cot- 
tages, from $47 to $57 less. 

MEREDITH ACADEMY 

Students n¢ ing the necessary unite f anc may prepare in Meredith 
Academy whi in the A Class of the hools of the State University. 

Both the and the Academy ar ‘ r h center of Raleigh, near 
the Capitol and eadin churches, so that s hav many opportunities for 
general culture, in addition to their regular work. For catalog, Quarterly Bulle- 
tins, or fuller information, address, R. T. VANN, “President, Raleigh, N. C. 

part the hills, ten miles from a rail- 

Mars Hill College 2) ee seine men ana women “ast 
from 58 counties in North Carolina, 

and from six other States and two foreign pair en Why The school does its 
| wore Send for catalog. R. L. MOORE, President, MARS HILL, N. C. 




















What the States are Doing for 


Demonstration Work. 


OXFORD, N. C. 
N A recent address at the Univer- Founded 1850. 


sity of South Carolina, Mr. Brad- sania Ponts Pgh Mine stat 





s, 


Ox xford College 





Busi- 
Domestic Science Courses. 











ford Knapp gave the following state- Board and General Tuition a Year, 
ment of what the various Southern | 5167. Apply for Illustrated Catalog. 
States are doing for the Farmers’ | F. FP. HOBGOOD, President. 
Co-operative Demonstration Work. i 
In all, he said, approximately $215,-| AGRICULTURAL and 

000 has been contributed by the | MECHANICAL COLLEGE 


Southern people to assist in carrying FOR THE COLORED RACE. 

















on this work, in addition to sums teen en ee ee 

, s Hig cultural and mechanical branches. 
appropriated by the United States ypen all the year. 
‘ ress . General Education fre tuition or catalog, address 
Congress and the 1eral Educatior J: ‘4S. B. DUDLE . ;. | 6S 
Board. Greensboro, N. C. 

‘At the present time the a 
State of Virginia is about to ap- 


propriate $15,000 and the coun- 


Indiana Veterinary College 





























ties of that State are paying half 

the salaries of every local agent. Conferring the Degree of 

The State of North Carolina, Doctor of Veterinary 
through its board of agriculture, Medicine 

Roig igus $6,000 per — WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 

é the counties pay half of the F r > 
ae at every Asa asent. The Indianapolis, - Indiana. 
legislature of South Carolina 

gave $6,000 one year, $10,000 | ZERNE HAUTE VETERESART Coniaay 
another, and the agricultural Cours yvers thr sessions of 7 months 
college expects to do even bet- an md oa cas oe It matory eteee 
ter than that in the future, yreaniz uipped and conducted to meet 
showing the hold that the work pla oe — nd — orton ie Rene 
has gained upon this great State. , ast st ! Session 1911-'12 begins 
In Georgia bah ahe co-operating for tion. Terre iaele Mi: Po Coles 
with the agricultural college ina Terre Haute, Ind. 
growing movement, which 

means a greater assistance from YOUNG MEN WANTED to learn 
the people of that State Ir VETERINARY profession. Catalogue 
Florida tke legislature appropri- ree. Grand Rapids Veterinary College, 
ated $5,000 direcily to this Dep. i6, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

work. In Alabama the State 

appropriated $25,000 and the ee Plant Legumes, Improve 


counties give additional sums Soil and Produce Cheap Pork. 


’ 





MAMMOTH GOLDEN SOY BEANS 





bringing the total up to $34,000. 

I Mi inn: cc fac s ‘ F sal An Quantity. 

n ississippi counties appropri- , ‘2 sacks extra. Buy 
ated to the extent of $11,000; in o pre 100 to 150 bush- 
Louisiana the parishes help us | IDYLWILDE FARM, Creswell, N. C. 
to the extent of nearly $5,000; a Woodley & Sons, Props., Route 2. 
in Arkansas the legislature rec- 





ognized the work by a public act 


authorizing counties to assist, 


Cow Peas 


and the counties have come for- 5 ame z ° 
: : sue Ten Varieties For Sale. 
ward with $40,000: in Texas . : ee 
: Prices made on any quantity, 
the same law was passed and the : , ee 2 
: : Peg pa delivered at any point. 
counties are furnishing $50,000; oiieieas 
while in Tennessee and Oklaho- ROWLAND & CO., pes h ng 

















ma a few thousand dollars has 
been furnished in each State for 
helping us to do the work.” SEED PE AS 
-~- = We have two to hree hundred bushels 
\ixed cowpeas, for seed, and a few straight 
we should educate for three things; reas te ek ob r promp 
knowing something, being able to do some- | —* HALI & PE ARSAL L. INC. 
thing and being able to be somethin; The ee ieisshna tad N. C. 
first two are necessary in this world, and at 
the third in the next world.—Chas. B. | 
Aycock. If every farmer in your neighborhood 
a , took The Pre ve Farmer, would it be 
Keep a file of your papers this year. a better or worse place to live in? 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





Greatest soda of them all. Pure. Fresh. 


Economical. Guaranteed. 


Best for biscuit. Sanitary package. 
16 full ounces to the pound— 
and costs no more, 





\ MaRS, d - THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, Saltville, Va. 
é : I enclose the tops cut from 6 Eagle-Thistle 
packages, also Money Order (or stamps) for 
Please send me, all charges prepaid, 
j Genuine Silver 


, . hone ; : Plated Teaspoons. These spoons bear no 
S c a advertising and their retail value is $2 per doz. 




















Known the world over for its serving qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 

Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., for booklet P. 








We will ship you @ 

“RANGER” BICYCLE 

ited rcp edie Wag aye My 

id to any place in the United States without a ce osit in advance, 

: Pure ton dadateee trial from the day you receive it. If it does not suit you in 
every way and is not all or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can get 
anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not wish to keep it, 
ship it back to us at our expense for freight and you will ot de out one cent. 


LOW FACTORY PRICES ty s.3c) iower prices than any other house, We 
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THE HOME CIRCLE |= 

















LATE lark twitters from the 
quiet skies: 


And from the west, 
Where the sun, his day’s 
ended, 

Lingers as in content, 

There falls on the old, gray city 
An influence luminous and serene, 
A shining peace. 


work 


The smoke ascends 
In a rosy-and-golden haze. The spires 


Shine, and are changed. In the val- 
ley 

Shadows rise. The lark sings on. The 
sun, 


Closing his benediction, 


AT SUNSET. 





Sinks, and the darkening air 

Thrills with a sense of the triumph. 
ing night— 

Night with her train of stars 

And her great gift of sleep 


So be my passing! 

My task accomplished and the long 
day done, 

My wages taken, and in my heart 

Some late lark singing, 

Let me be gathered to the gute 
West, 

The sundown splendid and serene 

Death. 


—William Ernest Heniey 








“THE TRAGEDY OF T 


HE FARMER'S WIFE.” 





A Woman’s Point of View—The 


By Mrs Lillian Brooks 
NDER this heading, the Editor 
U recently gave some interesting 
ideas, chiefly, I think, from the 
man’s point of view. I wholly agree 
with him as to the picture being over- 
drawn, at least so far as it concerns 
our Southern farm women. 

So much are the trials and trib- 
ulations of the farmer’s wife exag- 
gerated, that it keeps many city peo- 
ple off the farm. 

One often hears a city man say, 
“Yes, I’m so anxious to get out on 
the farm, but my wife just won’t go.”’ 
Having lived in both city and coun- 
try myself, I cannot blame the town 
woman so much. 


What the Country Woman Lacks. 


The Editor only touched on one 
side of the farm woman’s hardships, 
and that was the physical side. I 
don’t think the majority of women 
mind the hard work they do or even 
the lack of conveniences, as much 
as they do some other things. If 
her work is hard, it is as the writer 
truthfully says, a labor of love, but 
the spiritual side of life is what the 
farm woman most lacks in. I do not 
mean that word spiritual in the re- 
ligious sense, but to distinguish it 
from the merely physical life. I do 
not believe that a farmer’s wife has 
to work much harder than her town 
sister in the same financial circum- 
stances. The workingman’s wife in 
town has no time for card parties and 
theaters and other gayeties, nor do 
the vast majority of them do much 
extravagant dressing. They are too 
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busy trying to make ends meet, and 
| pay the rent and provide shoes and 
clothes for the children to wear to 
school. But there is a little time 
during the day to speak to a neigh- 
bor over the back fence, or after the 
day’s work is done and the children 
are in bed,’to sit on the front steps 
with a cgfgenial neighbor and chat a 
little. hese little pleasures that 







fey the farmer’s wife. 
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“Tragedy” Is Oftener in Spirit. 


ual Deprivations Than in Physical Hardship. 


Gatlin, Atmore, Ala. 

yet unknown and so the farmer's wits 
is restricted in her desire for society 
to the church, and generally they 
only have services once a month. The 
farmer goes to town every Saturday 
and sometimes oftener, and if h«= ig 
working alongside the road, some 
neighbor or acquaintance is constant- 
ly passing to whom he can talk, but 
his wife has not even this pleasure 


Have a Family Horse. 


Of course, this isolation is in 4 
measure unavoidable, but the monot- 
ony of existence that some farmers’ 
wives have to endure could be avoid- 
ed. The remedy rests both with tho 
woman and her husband, but chiefly 
I think with the latter. So many 
men never have a horse on the place 
a woman can drive, or a buggy to use, 
so the wife must stay at home or 20 
when her husband does. She doesn t 
always want to go to the same piace 
or at the same time he does, so sla 
generally stays at home. 


Another thing that the farmers 
wife suffers from is lack of apprecia- 
tion and consideration. Now, | do 
not mean to say that a farmer is any 
worse about this than a town man, 
for that would not be true, but it is 
the farmer and his wife we are talk- 
ing of just now. As I said before 
a town woman has her wonieu 
friends and neighbors, while 4 
farm woman depends more on ier 
husband for society. To carry on 
the business in which they are 
gaged it becomes necessary to with- 
draw themselves more from the so- 
ciety of other people than in any 
other business, therefore, I think 
they should exert themselves mors 
to be friends and companions 


The Natural Love of Beautiful 


Things. 


Women have a natural love of 
pretty things, and if this need is sup- 


ut a hard day so much are plied it will to a great extent couli- 
She is so pensate for the lack of society. But 


the farmer who will take the time 


me sections good roads, tele- to do the heavy work of making ‘ow- 
ph s and rural free delivery have er-beds for his wife, or put up a shelf 
helped to bring the farmers closer or help her fix something in tho 
together, but in most of our South- house is the exception and nor [lie 
ern farming country these things are rule. 


Indeed, I have known mea 
who would turn the horses and cal 

in the yard to eat up the few flowers 
| their wives had. I have also seen 
| some who resented any little atremp 
| to beautify the house or add refi 
| ments to the table in the way 0 
flowers, pretty linen or dishes. [ ca 


believe that any farmer who is tp- 


| 
to-date enough to read The Prog 
| sive Farmer does such things as ! 


A rn nd I am glad to say that I have on'y 
Raney Canner Company, ing a n a few of this kind mysel! 


If men only knew how much 4 
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sympathetic interest and help in lit- 
tle things of this kind would cheer a 
tired and lonely woman, they would 
not just give a grudging assent to 
the little things that are so dear to 
her, but would take a real interest 
in them. God made flowers and 
other beautiful things and gave most 


women a love for them and He 
doesn’t do foolish things. 
The Financial Problem. 


Now, I come to a question that is 
a live one in many homes, and not 
confined to farm homes, either; tho 
1 sometimes think it is worse there. 
That is the question of finances be- 
tween husband and wife. While I 
don’t believe most men do it pur- 
posely, yet they give their wives a 
feeling of dependence on their boun- 
ty which is very humiliating to a 
sensitive, high-spirited women. Mar- 
riage is or should be a business part- 
nership as well as a sentimental un- 
ion, but a man would soon find a 
partnership with another man dis- 
solved if he treated his partner as 
some men treat their wives. When 
a woman does her share of the work 
faithfully and bears and rears her 
children, every penny of the family 
income should be half hers, and she 
should at least be consulted about 
financial affairs. But in many farm 
homes the husband does the buying 
and selling and disposes of the in- 
come generally, without even allow- 
ing his wife the privilege of express- 
ing an opinion about it. In some 
extreme cases the butter and egg 
money, which by all tradition and 
precedent belongs to the wife is used 
by the husband. And if the wife 
asks for money—which no woman 
should ever have to do—she is met 
by a growl and the query, ‘‘What 
do you want it for?” 

I have heard some men say that 
women didn’t have sense enough to 
rnderstand business affairs or spend 
money properly. Well, if they never 
have any practice, how will they ever 
learn? 


Some Advice to the Farmer. 


I would like to make a few sug- 
gestions to the farmer as to how he 
can help in big and litle ways to 
make his wife, as she ought to be, the 
happiest and best contented woman 
on earth. 

If there is a telephone line in reach 


of you, have a phone put in your 
house. If there is none, get together 


with your neighbors and build one. It 
will pay you as well as give pleasure 
to your family. 

Get to work on good roads in your 


community, if you haven’t them 
already. Then get a gentle horse 
your wife can drive and see that 
it is at her disposal at least once 


a week. Get a buggy for her to ride 
in instead of having to use the old 
heavy farm wagon. 

Help her to have some flowers by 
doing the heavy work for her, and 
fencing the yard off from the chick- 
ens 

Subscribe for 
magazines for her. 


one or two good 

The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Woman’s Home Companion, 
Delineator, American Motherhood 
are all good ones, and there are many 


others costing $1 and $1.50 per year 
Make her your business partner 
and consult with her about every- 


thing 


as much 


The chances are she has just 

sense and business judgment 

48 you have and she may have more 

And remember that anything you 

an do to increase your wife’s heaith 

and happiness will increase your own 
of the whole family. 


‘ 


and that 


Another Point of View. 


1”, THE Editor will give me room, 
1 will add my mite to what is be- 


ng said about the farmer’s wife and 
the remedy for her present condi- 
tion The many labor-saving de- 
vices prescribed for her benefit are 
oe of reach of the poor man’s purse 


he should buy all of them for his 








WHEN THE DINNER’S IN THE COOKER. 


By Miss Lucie T 





There is something kinder city-like about the country home, 

Since the water’s more convenient and the fireless cooker’s come. 

Why, the housewife’s not bedraggled and the home is neat and clean, 
And a fragrant little posy can on every hand be seen. 

There are sofa cushions handy, and the hammock’s restful look 
Would entice the most industrious to begin the “latest book.” 

For the housewife has the moments now in which the home to keep— 
When the dinner’s in the cooker and the baby’s fast asleep. 


Yet the rattle and the clatter of the dishes in the sink 

Is the greatest of her burdens, and she often stops to think 

Why semebody doesn’t solve for her this problem with the rest— 

And become at once immortal, and forever after blessed— 

Still there is no fuss and sweating o’er the hot old kitchen stove 

And no begging for the stovewood now from those who claimed to love, 
So she ought to be contented to wash dishes and to sweep— 

When the dinner’s in thg cooker and the baby’s fast asleep. 


Webb. 





‘CBornish 


| Under Bond to Please or No Sale 


HEN the dinner’s in the cooker, and the baby’s fast asleep, | 
And she’s finished with the churning, and no dust remains to sweep, 

When the glasses have been polished, and the skillets put away, 

And the morning jobs are over ere the starting of the day ;— 

Oh, it’s then’s the time a housewife is really, truly blest ! 

When she settles down delighted, for an hour oj needed rest. 

Why she even gets a paper and enjoys a little peep !— 

When the dinner’s in the cooker, and the baby’s fast asleep. 











Year’s Trial 








Don’t buy hastily—insist that the maker prove his 
instrument and you will know whether it will please 
you and is all the 
seller claimed. 

Cornish pianos 
and organs are sent 
on trial (freight 
paid if desired) to 
demonstrate 
quality without 
obligating prospece 
tive buyers to keep 
them and are sold 
on a binding basis 
that, if not exactly 
as represented or 
in any way unsatis- 
factory, the instrue 
ment will be taken 
back at any time 
within @ year, ree 
funding all pure 
chase money, and assuming all freight charges. 


Sold At Factory Prices 


By the Cornish “Year's Approval 
Plan” you buy intelligently, save ¥ 
one-third or more of regular retail J 
price, and get an instrument of re- 
nowned quality and superior tone. 

Perfection of material and work- 
manship guaranieed for % years. 
You Choose Your Own Terms 





Cash or Credit from One to 
Four Years — As You Like. 
—— e  e 

Send today for the handsome 
Cornish Book, which explains 
fully our very Mberal terms of 
selling plans and shows the 
latest styles Of pianos and or- 
gans. You should have thts 
beautifully illustrated book, 


whether you buy or not. i 


Washi New J 
Cornish Zo., Establishea Quer Haifa Centurts 





wife, he would go broke. The farmer 
is not a stingy being; he buys lib- 
erally for his family, sometimes un- 
wisely, for he will pay $40 or more 
for a sewing machine when he can 
get one just as good for $20. It 
would help the farm women to put 
improved tools in the field to kill 
weeds and grass and let them stay in 
the house. If the hot summer din- 
ner can be had without standing for 
hours over a hot stove her work need 
not be the drudgery that it once was. 
A little laziness and common-sense 
in making the clothes makes wash- 
day a thing not to be dreaded. 

I use kerosene and baking soda 
in my first wash water and very lit- 
tle rubbing on the board is needed. 
The woman who refuses the knowl- 
edge that will make her mistress of 
her work and chooses to be a slave 
is to be pitied. Truly life to the 
farm woman is what she makes it. 
Somebody said that what we want to 
do is play, and what we don’t want 
to do is worry. We get pleasure out 
of the work we understand. Over- 
work for the body while the mind 
rusts out, the monotony of taking up 
the first of the week where we laid 
down the last of the week before, and 
work that is not understood, wear 
the country woman out before she is 
old. MRS. JULIA RUSSELL. 

Winfield, Ala. 


Save the Blackberry Crop. 

I* THE entire blackberry crop of 

North Carolina could be gathered 
and put on the market in quart tin 
cans, it would bring in as much mon- 
ey as the apple crop. I am aware of 
the fact that the blackberry ripens at 
avery busy season of the year for the 
farmer. I am also aware of the fact 


that it pays to save the berry crop, 
even if hired help has to be em- 
ployed A farmer can afford to pay 
six or seven cents per gallon ‘for 


blackberries, picked with care, to can, 
and there is in almost com- 
munity women and children that 
need to make a little pin money, and 
this would afford a chance for them; 
so if any of the readers ever adopt 


every 


this plan, have the people to gather 
them in the early part of the day, 
in order that they may be canned 


in the afternoon. Blackberries should 
never be gathered more than six 
hours before they are to be canned 
All moulded berries should be pick- 
ed out as such berries will not keep 
when canned. 

If one uses care in packing cans 
and discards all over ripe fruit, or 
fruit that is in a state of fermenta- 
tion, you will never have a can to 





spoil if it has been properly sealed 
before the cooking was begun. 





MRS. A. C. WALKER. 
Poors’s Knob, N. C. 





Four Stories Which Show What a. 


Woman Can Do if She Tries. 
pigeon in little 

whose husband 
with bad health, and whose little 
farm barely yielded a living for the 
parents and five small children. This 
woman had no capital to invest in 
anything that would help her in the 
fight for bread and butter. She in- 
vested in two sittings of pure-bred 
eggs and began raising chickens. She 
met with difficulties and disappoint- 


mind a woman 


was handicapped | 


ments, sometimes overwhelming dis- | 


appointments, but necessity was be- 
hind her determination to succeed, 
and she did succeed, in a quiet way. 
Her yearly income soon mounted up 
in the hundreds of dollars and she 
was mistress of the situation. Chick- 
ens and eggs are always salable, and 
at a profit to the producer. 

At another farm home there 
a large orchard. 


of fruit found no demand in the lo- 
cal market The farmers’ wife or- 
dered quart cans from a canning 
manufacturer, hired a man who 


owned a small canner to work up 
the fruit and sold the canned goods 
at a profit of more than $100. 

4 young lady who wanted to earn 
some money without leaving home to 
vork, planted one-tenth of an acre in 
tomatoes, doing all the work herself 
except the plowing She ordered 
quart ans and attractive labels, 


tomatoes and made a 


4 of 


canned ner 
prefit of $4¢ 


Another energetic woman who 
owned two good milk cows, made a 
surplus of butter The local market 


was overstocked with butter and that 
at low figures She went to the sta- 
tion agent in her small town and got 
other agents up 
if they would buy 


‘ 


inquire of 
n the line 


nim to 


and dow 


good, fresh butter at 25 cents a 
pound In this way she secured sev- 
eral customers and by always send- 








ing just what she promised, has kept 
her customers several years, and 
realizes a nice income at the end of 
every month ©. EH. KH: 
ishman was sitting in a depot smok- 

ing when a woman came and, sitting down 
t ad i rema a 

Sir, if you were a gentieman you would 

here 

\ he said if e wuz a lady, ye’d 
& f away 

Prett soon the woman burst out again: 

If ou were husband I’d give you 
poison 

“Well, mum” returned the Irishman, as 
he puffed away at his pipe, “if ye wuz me 

: , 


wife I’d@ take it.’’- 


Harper’s Magazine. 


was | 
The great surplus 








Make More Money 
Out Of Your Fruits and Vegetabies 


Don’t let your surplus fruits and vegetables 
go to waste. Can them, the same as alarge 
canning factory. Small investment, big profits. 
Easy to build up a profitable business of your 
own, on the farm with STAHL 


Canning Outfits 


Made in all sizes. Prices 
uaranteed, 


nish everything needed to 
make a complete cannin; 
factory on the farm. 
will send you_my great 
Canners Book Free, De- 
scribes Canners, and tells 
Agents how to market canned 
Wanted goods. Write today. Now. 


F. S. STAHL, Box 211 QUINCY, ILL. 

















CANNERS— This 
Canner needs 
neither cook- 
stove or furnace 
to operate it on 

Most complete 
and convenient 
canner on the 
market. 

Sold at factory 
prices. Used by 
the Government 
in the Girl’s To- 
mato Clubs. Easy 
to operate. Price 
reach of every farm or home. Write 
Dept. D., Farm Canning Mech. 





in the 
for catalog. 
| Co., Meridian, Miss. 








Daisy Fly Killer Helps. 
] SEE you advertise the little Daisy 
fly killer. I have used them for 
three years and I find them the best 
to kill flies of anything that I have 
ever tried and I have tried almost 
everything I ever heard of } also 
use a little paper fly swatter and my 
house is just about from flies 
We have a large six-room house and 
my husband won’t have it screened, 
so J do all I can to kill the flies 
MRS. R. S. SPITTLE. 
N.-G: 


free 


Monroe, 
The Housewife’s Song. 


sang as she did h 


d the music floated arou 











Jack is coming up to- 


ht to ask your consent to our marriage 
Be kind to him, won't you 
Father—'‘‘Very well 


. daughter I’il say 
no Boston Transcri 
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HE United 


estimates the condi 


States Agriculture 


cotton crop on 


Department ol 


tion of the 


May 25 at 78.9, as compared with 87.8 last year 
and a ten-year average of 81.5. No estimate as 
to acreage will be given until July 1 President 


E. J. Watson of the Southern Cotton Congress 
says that in the eleven principal cotton-growing 
States the aren planted to cotton is 6,000,000 
acres le h last year 

Robert W. Bruere, 39% Wash- 





M" ind Mrs. R 
l ington Square, New York City, are at work 


on a series of articles, ‘‘The Revolt of the Country 
Woman,” for Harper’s Bazaar. They write us 
that they will be glad to hear from The Progres- 
sive Farmer housewives who are finding it prac- 
ticable to bring town conveniences to the country 
home, and from those who feel the need of 


been able to 
many olf our 
because it is 
these vital prob- 
discussed. Later Mr. 
give us the benefit of their 


changed conditions, but have not yet 
bring them about. We trust that 
readers will write to Mrs. Bruere, 
to the interest of all of us that 
lems should be thoroughly 
and Mrs. Bruere may 
investigations. 


A LADY writing us some time ago said that she 
insisted that her boys have the corn they 
made on their acre in the Corn Club contest and 


that one of these boys was using his crop to help 
pay his way through college. The mother wrote 


that the experience with these prize acres would 
surely keep these boys ‘‘from ever again being 


satisfied with fifteen or twenty bushels per acre.’”’ 
Is it any wonder that this lady believes in ‘clubs,’ 
that she worked to get the Girls’ Tomato Club 
started in her neighborhood, and that she is hop- 
ing for a woman's club, too? She what 
these organizations are worth. This reminds us, 
too, that we have some letters on two of the sub- 
jects her letter touches on, ‘“‘How I Paid My Way 
Through College,” and “Our Neighborhood Clubs,” 
for which we hope to find space next week. 


knows 


frankly 
whatever may 
credit 


HE Wall Street Journal 

recent issue that 
investigations into 
thing is certain: 
paid more 
past.’” The National 


admits in a 
come of the 
systems, “one 
that no industry has 
than agriculture in the 
banks ‘* are of more direct 
service to mercantile and manufacturing indus- 
tries than they are to agriculture.’’ Other coun- 
tries have developed a system of banking 
ially adapted to the need of rural enterprises,” 
bu* neither State nor Na has done so for us. 
We farmers before, but it 


ant to see it others. We 


foreign 
namely, 


for its funds 


" espec- 


tion 


knew all this 
admiited by 


is pleas- 
need not 


expect others to do much, however, to help us 
provide the banking facilities we need. That is 
something we will have to work out for our- 
seives—and fight for after we have worked it 


out. 


I T IS an interesting article Mrs. Gatlin gives us 
this week, and one that may well set many 
farmers to thinking. We think Mrs. Gatlin de- 


scribes extreme rather than typical cases. Cer- 
tainly, in the farm communities, the writer has 
known,isolation and loneliness were not neces- 


sary, nor do we believe they are in the 
Southern farm neighborhood. It is a pity 
that any farmer’s wife should be 
wholesome companionship and the 
come and go when pleases 
touch with the outside world. 
munity there is at least a chance for the house- 
wife to be neighborly and to live amid beautiful 
Surroundings, country life will not be what it 
should and might. Mrs. Russell’s letter is inter- 
esting, too; but she seems to us to approach one 
matter from the wrong side. No farmer needs to 
buy all the labor-saving inventions either for him- 
self or for his wife, but when there is one he does 


typical 
, however, 
deprived of 
freedom to 
and to keep in 
Until in every com- 


she 






need he cannot afford to try to do without it. It 


is often because he and his wife are content to 
keep on doing things the long, hard way that the 
farmer stays practically “broke” all the time. 


What the Agricultural College Does. 


FRIEND complains that the agricultural 
colleges do not turn out practical farmers. 
The man who thinks that all there is to 
be learned about agriculture is a lot of separate 


or unrelated facts, or imagines that the purpose 


of the agricultural college is merely to teach stu- 
t J 


dents how to work, has taken a rather narrow 


view of the question The main purpose of the 


agricultural college, as with all other colleges, is 


to teach the student to think, and to give him 
principles and facts upon which to enable him 
to do more accurate thinking. For instance, the 
man who knows the physics of the soil and of 
plowing, and who understands all the general 
principles and facts that apply to the plow and 
the soil as involved in plowing, is much more 


likely to do good plowing under all the varying 


conditions under which plowing must be done on 


the farm than is the man who has learned how to 


plow mechanically, but who does not understand 
the facts and principles involved. Of course, it 
were better that the student at college learn both 


sides of all such problems, but the time is all too 


short for this and the first duty of the college is 


The 


practice, 


to teach the underlying principles and facts. 


mechanical part, which comes through 


can be learned anywhere, and if the principles in- 


volved are first mastered, can be learned much 


more quickly and easily. 
We wonder if our 
think 


tural colleges to turn out 


friend has ever 
ask 
practical 


stopped to 


how unreasonable it is to the agricul- 
farmers. Do 
we expect the law school to turn out finished law- 
bankers 


yers, or the business college to turn out 


and practical merchants? A banker recently com- 
plained to the writer that a recent graduate of an 
farm did not farm 
The 


after 


agricultural manage his large 


to his liking. young man had but a short 


year’s experience leaving college, when he 
took hold of a business requiring more knowledge 
and better seasoned judgment than to run a bank 
or any manufacturing or 
We asked the banker if 


cashier he 


ordinary merchandising 


business. when he em- 


ployed his took a boy right from a 


business college, without experience. He, of 
course, said he did not, and yet he expected a boy 
from an agricultural college to fill a much more 
difficult 


farming or 


position. As a matter of fact, practical 


business sense does not come through 


a course in an agricultural or business college. 


It is largely inherited and all the college can do 


is to improve on this inheritance—to give the 
student facts and principles which will enable 
him to think better and more accurately on new 


and unusual questions which are constantly aris- 
ing in life and the correct solution of which de- 


termines success. 
We 


proaching disgust, at 


feeling of 
the 


made on the agricultural colleges. 


confess to a impatience, ap- 
demands 
We have 


yrescribing for 
} 


unreasonable 
alto- 


gether too many “‘quack doctors’ 


the agricultural colleges. Teaching is a profes- 


sion, or a business, and we prefer to trust the 
agricultural colleges to those who have made a 


close and life-long study of teaching and the sub- 


jects to be taught, rather than to turn our agri- 


cultural colleges over to the men who think they 


know how to run the other fellow’s business. 


Of course, it would be fine if every college 


graduate was a trained, experienced and success- 


ful farmer when leaving the college. It would 
also be fine if every doctor was a finished and 
expert surgeon at the time of graduation, but 


neither will ever be true and it is about as reason- 


able to expect one as the other 


A college does not make a fool of a boy of good 


sense, aS some seem to think, nor does it make a 


man of good sense out of a fool. It merely 


equips the man to use such abilities 
better 


s he has to 
advantage. 





THE 





PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Good Stationery Pays the Farmer. 
Hk following 


Martin 


and it is a lesson 


experience of our Mr. J A 
should carry its own lesson wit! 
many tarmer n 


learn: 


‘The other day I was 
postoffice with a big 
hand. A friend stopped me for a chat ar 
during the conversation I saw his eyes ri 
eted upon the top envelope 
holding. I 
Duroc- 


coming out of tft 
bundle of mail in my 


of the mail | 
looked, too, and some breeder 
Jersey hogs had written us a lette 
There, upon the envelope, | saw in red in} 
printed upon neat but inexpensive 
the picture of a beautiful Duroc-Jersey boa 
Over the cut were the words, ‘Return in five 
days to,’ and under the cut was the 
and address of the writer 
a breeder of Duroc-Jersey 
sheep and Rhode Island 
“The 


pape! 


name 
saying that he wa 
swine, Shropsh 
chickens. 


man to whom I was talking said 
‘By Jimminy, I’ve been looking for a Dur« 
Jersey man,’ and he took the name and ad 


dress. When I opened the mail, I 
other advertisements of the very 


found two 
same bres 


of hogs-—only the letters were written ¢ 
plain stationery—and one of them with 
hard lead pencil. Thus, one man _ probab! 
made a sale that would pay for his entir« 
stationery and the other fellows missed a 
chance because they had ‘economized’ b: 


using, cheap, nameless paper and envelope. 
Even if Mr. Martin’s friend had known that 
the other breeders had Durocs for sale, the prob- 


ability is that he would have written first to the 


man who used good stationery, just as anyone 


else would. That a breeder does not have busi- 


ness stationery indicates first of all to the 


man 
who gets a letter from him that he is not much 
of a breeder anyway. Then he has to waste 


energy to prove this impression wrong. 


By all means, if you are a business farmer—~as, 


of course, you are 


what 


have some stationery printed 


telling just your line of farming is. 


do not need anything fancy 


You 
-certainly no ‘ 
expensive stationery; but 


frills,”’ 
nor do you need good 
neat paper you must have, and good neat printing 
you should insist upon. 

Nir. TT. Bi Parker 


which the following 


sent us the envelope upon 
card was printed: 
iF NOT DELIVERED IN FIVE DAYS RETURN TO 
PINEHURST FARM, 
on which is raised for sale 
Corn, Forage, Potatoes, Bacon, Etc. 
Care Taken as to Quality. 


R. F. D. No. 2, ROSEBORO, N, C. 


W. H. Bullard, Owner. 
It struck him and it struck us. A little too 
much of it, perhaps, but doesn’t it indicate thrift 


and good farming? 


Nor should the farmer limit his printing to his 


letter-heads and envelopes. He should label what 
he sells, if is of good quality, so that the buyer 


may know where to get like it 


butter: 


more Look at 


this label from a pound of 


em en Rao ma re Re 
| D-PPRO ODIO OR IOOPGO ORO DOGO OOO Es 


yj U | 





4 Jersey Dairy (i) 
fa BUTTER x 
y o 
if Made by (i 
3) Mrs. R. H. WILLIS, Lincolnton, N. C. Q 





i~ SSS SSS SSS SSS SE 


Isn’t that a good advertisement, 
guarantee of quality? 
Here is another story told by Mr. Martin: 


i) 


as well as ¢ 


‘Recently [ was waiting for a train al 
Tupelo, Miss. Standing on a truck in front 
of the express office I saw in a crate a beau- 
tiful Collie puppy and a Berkshire pig- 
in each end of the crate. Tacked upon the 
crate was an attractive shipping tag, giving 
the name of the shipper, stating that he was 
a breeder of Berkshire swine, 
eons, Collie dogs, and Indian 


one 


Homer pig 
Runner ducks 
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Saturday, June 22, 1912.] 
{ saw no less than a dozen people walk up, 
look at the puppy and pig and then take out 
a pencil and paper and write down the ad- 


dress given on the tag.”’ 

Did that inan’s little bill for printing prove a 
profitable investment? 

Give the farm a name, put the name on your 


and envelopes, and as a label on the 
things you sell, and see if it does not make you 
feel a little bit prouder of your business and keep 
you eager to make the farm and what it yields 
good enough to justify the name. Here is a good 


form 


MEADOW BROOK FARM 
JAMES SMITH, Proprictor 
Attalla, Ala. 
JERSEY CATTLE and 
BERKSHIRE HOGS 
The printing will not cost much. The publisher 
of your local paper can do it for you and will be 


glad to help you get up an attractive card. Try it. 


Strike Now for a Real Parcels-Post. 


T LOOKS as if there might yet be a chance to 
get a real parcels post bill passed at this ses- 
sion of Congress. These are troubled times 
for the politicians and the farmers need only to 

convince Congressmen that they are in earnest. 

If they do this, results will come. 

Both Postmaster General Hitchcock and Presi- 
dent Taft have endorsed the bill proposed by Sen- 
ator Bourne. This is a real parcels post bill with 
different rates for different distances. We are 
inclined to believe that if the zone system is to 
be established, the best thing would be to pass 
the Goeke bill providing for the taking over of 
the express companies’ business by the Govern- 
ment. This bill has been favorably reported by the 
Committee on Foreign and Interstate Commerce. 
A similar bill has been introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Gardner, and Prof. W. A. Henry, who 
is doing such unselfish and effective work for a 
more modern postal service, regards this as the 
real solution of the problem. Still the Bourne 
bill would be a great step forward, and we urge 
our readers to get busy in favor of it. 

It might be well to write something like this to 
your Congressman: ‘“‘That little rider you tacked 
on the Postofflee Appropriation Bill is no good, 
as you probably know. Why can’t we have a 
postal express, or if that is too much to ask, the 
Sourne bill? We farmers are long-suffering and 
exceedingly patient, but the question of market- 
ing is a big one with us just now and we would 
like to be able to sell direct to the consumers 
where we can, and to buy in the best markets. 
We have made up our minds that a reasonable 
race Of postage on small packages of merchan- 
dise will help us and the country at large, and 
we expect to have it.” Then drop a similar note 
to each of your Senators. 

Don’t think these letters will not count. You 
nay remember that we urged you to write simi- 
Day,”’ 


Muybe you didn’t do it, but over 100,000 farmers 


lur letters on “Parcels Post March 18. 
did, and since then parcels post prospects have 
been much brighter. There should have been 
100,000 letters, however, from Progressive Farm- 
er readers alone. 

This is the situation: There is going to be 
sole sort of parcels post bill passed, but it may 
} 


be a Sham like the House provision we have al- 


read commented on. If the farmers convince 
Congressmen that they will not put up with a 
sham, something worth while will come. 
here, too, let us 


“hen you write to your own Congressman drop 
a letter also to the Clark 
Underwood 
these gentlemen want to be President, both 


Right 


make one other suggestion 


Honorable Champ 


aba one to the Honorable Oscar 


lave favored the sham bill the House has passed, 
and both seem to oppose a real parcels post bill. 
Let these two men know that you are in 
earnest about this matter, and see if the 


flouse 
ol Representatives doesn’t quickly 


become inter- 
ested in “doing something for the farmer.” 








“What’s The News?’”’ 




















The Taft-Roosevelt Fight. 
7 THIS writing the political interest of the 
country is centered at Chicago where the 
Republican National Committee is at work 


on the contested delegations to the National Con- 


vention. To date 173 delegates have been given 
to Mr. Taft and 13 to Mr. Roosevelt The 
Roosevelt managers have been crying “fraud 


and ‘‘theft’’ all along and Mr. Roosevelt is now 
on his way to Chicago to take charge of the fight 
for himself. 

As to the real merits of the decisions made, it 
is hard to come to a definite That 


many of the Roosevelt contests were without any 


conclusion. 


basis and had been worked up for political effect 
is proved by the fact that time and again the 
decisions of the committee have been unanimous- 
ly in favor of the Taft delegates. In Indiana, for 
example, where Mr. Roosevelt had charged fraud 
of all sorts, not one of his-friends was willing 
to support his claim by voting against the Taft 
delegates. On the other hand, the seating of two 
Taft delegates from California because Mr. Taft 
had carried one district in a State which went 
against him by 70,000 was utterly indefensible. 
There are other cases, too, in Which there is strong 
reason to believe that the Roosevelt men were not 
given a square deal. 

Rumors of bolts and ‘‘dark horses’’ continue, 
and the result is as uncertain as ever. Altogether, 
it is but fair to say that the country has never 
witnessed a more undignified, unfair and alto- 
gether disgraceful fight for a Presidential nomi- 
nation that this has been. Campaign charges 
must, of course, be largely discounted; but there 
can be no reasonable doubt that Mr. Taft has 
used his power of appointment to further his 
nomination; that he has accepted, even fought 
for, votes which were clearly not his; that his 
managers have disregarded all rules of fairness 
in some of the contested cases; that some of 
his campaign speeches would have brought 
no credit to a ward politician, and that his most 
ardent supporters have largely been men in 
whom, because of their past records, the people 
have lost confidence. That Mr. Roosevelt has re- 
sorted to all tee tactics of a shifty politician 
seems to us equally indisputable. He garbled Mr. 
Taft’s speeches; he tried to make capital of Mr. 
Taft’s Canadian reciprocity project which he had 
supported; he has had the backing of great finan- 
cial interests to which he had shown personal 
friendship; he unquestionably led Senator La- 
Follotte to count on his passive support at least; 
he has had worked up for him contest after con- 
test which he must have known was baseless; 
his friends have openly claimed that delegates 
instructed for Mr. Taft would support him, and 
they are now claiming that even if Taft is nomi- 
nated, certain electors will vote for Roosevelt. In 
short, both sides seem to have gone into the con- 
test determined to win by fair means or foul. The 
one bright spot in the whole business was Mr. 
Roosevelt’s declaration that the delegates-at-large 
from Massachusetts should support Mr. Taft. 

Writing before the convention, it seems to us 
that the best thing both for the Republican Party 
and for the country would be the nomination of 
some other man and the elimination of both these 
candidates Nor do we mean to indulge in mere 
campaign diatribe against either of these distin- 
guished citizens. There is no reason to doubt 
Mr. Taft’s essential honesty and patriotism, and 
however inefficient he may have been, or however 
much he may have disappointed his friends by his 
attitude toward the ‘‘Roosevelt policies’’ he was 


supposed to favor, he he has shown along 
some lines more breadth of vision and 
greater clearness of insight than any Presi- 
dent of our day. His work for the reform of 


judicial procedure, for international peace, for 
reform and retrenchment in the management of 
the machinery of government is work which any 
man might be proud to have done. And after all 
has been said against Mr. Roosevelt’s methods 
and policies, there remains the great fact that he 
has been a real reformer and_ that he 
has preached high ideals and right living to the 
people of America with a force and effectiveness 
equalled by no other man of our generation. That 
this campaign should have led two such men to 
display all that is worst in their characters be- 
fore the people of America and, to a great extent, 
of the whole world, is particularly unfortunate 
just at this time when the need of clear thinking 
and unselfish, patriotic action is so great. 
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Other Political [tems. 


HAT will happen at the 
tion is as uncertain as 


of the variou 


Jaltimore Conven- 
ever. The friends 
candidates are now busy 
ud trying to create sentiment. The 
nuniber of uninstructed delegates is so large that 
t plenty of room for all candidates to claim 
inore than they expect New York, it is rumored, 
vill support for President either Governor Dix, 
who has been a confessed failure, or Mayor Gay- 
nor, who, despite some admirable qualities, would 
be ridiculous as a candidate for President. 
tain Eastern newspapers are 
paragraphs 


making claims a 


1 
here 1s 


Cer- 
busy digging up 
Champ Clark’s old 
speeches; the Hearst papers are equally busy in 
their effort to discredit Governor Wilson; Mr. 
Bryan’s enemies still insist that he is planning to 
stampede the convention; and Congressman Red- 
field, of New York, has announced himself a can- 
didate for Vice President. 


damaging from 


The part women’s votes will play in the coming 
election will not be unimportant. They will vote 
in five States, and possibly in two more, Wiscon- 
sin and Ohio. The Ohio suffrage amendment will 
be voted on September 38. Mr. Roosevelt is now 
an out-and-out woman suffragist. 


In Tennessee, ex-Governor 
Judge Floyd EKEstill are 
Senate. There are 


-atterson and 
candidates for the 
some half-dozen can- 
didates for Governor, including ex-Governors 
Frazier and McMillin. Despite the recent re-or- 
ganization of the Democratic Party, it is evident 
that the liquor question will enter largely into 
the election, and the anti-whiskey forces will en- 
deavor to control the Legislature. 
x * . 

Congressman Hobson, of Alabama, is a candi- 
date for the Senate against Senator Johnston 
whose term expires in 1915 

# * - 

30th houses of Congress have decided against 
President Taft’s Commerce Court and it is 
rumored that he will veto the Legislative, Execu- 
tive and Judicial Appropriation Bill, unless the 
court is provided for. The Tariff Board is also 
likely to go. 


Other Matters of Interest. 


F UNUSUAL interest to our readers should 
be the bequest of $250,000 by the General 
Education Board for the founding of the 

Seaman A. Knapp School for Country Life at the 
Peabody College, at Nashville, Tenn. The total 
equipment of this college is now over $2,500,000. 
Another gift worth noting is that of $5,000 to 
the Southern Sociological Congress by Mrs. E. W. 
Cole, of Nashville. * * * 

Judge Archbald, of the Commerce Court, will 
likely be impeached, and Congress is investigating 
the action of Judge Hanford, of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, who refused naturalization papers to a 
man who said he was a Socialist. No wonder 
there is sentiment in favor of the recall of judges. 

* «x * 

The war between Italy and Turkey still drags 
along, as does the Mexican insurrection, which 
seems to be slowly dying out. In Cuba the Negro 
uprising causes great uneasiness, and may bring 
about American intervention. 


Among recent deaths should be noted those of 
Frederic Passy, the French peace apostle; Mrs. 
Margaret E. Sangster, the well-known writer, and 
> 3urnham, the American architect. 

es 

Fierce fighting between strikers and troops has 
occurred in Perth Amboy, New Jersey, where the 
tobacco workers are out on a strike. 

Ships engaged in the coastwise trade will prob- 
ably be allowed free passage through the Panama 
Canal. 


A Thought for the Week. 


EVENTY years ago a little red-headed boy was 
playing about the streets of Hannibal, Mo., 
having fun with other boys of his own age. 

Last month the house in which he lived was form- 
ally presented to the town, and will be preserved 
as a memorial. On the outer wall has been set 
a bronze tablet with this inscription: ‘Mark 
Twain’s life teaches us that poverty is an incen- 
tive rather than a bar; and that any boy, however 
humble his birth and surroundings, may by hon- 
esty and industry accomplish great things.” If 
we could now know which lively and mischievous 
boy of the neighborhood is to be the ‘Mark 
Twain” of the next generation, we might be a 
little more tolerant of his vagaries. Perhaps it is 
fortunate for him that we do not know.—Youth’s 
Companion. 
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SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C 


BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE | | 





Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $1500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
ihe International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910 
oar and sow pigs by either boar for sale 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale 


BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 


BERKSHIRES 





Of large size, heavy bone and high- 
est quality, at farmers’ prices I 
have a choice lot of pigs 8 to 12 
weeks old, bred close up in the blood 
of the great boars of the breed. Not 
forced. Just right to go ahead and 
develop on ordinary farm fare 
Prices the lowest. 

E. M. TIMBERLAKE, Orange, Va. 








BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Fifty long bodied, well developed Berkshire pigs, 
three to four months old, that have been well fed and 
grazed on oats and rape. Pigs sired by Carolina Master- 
piece, who carries 62 1-2 per cent of the blood of Master- 
piece 77,000, and by ason of Russwurm’s Grand Cham- 
pion boar, Lee’s Artful Premier 12th. If you want the 
best of breeding and individuality at a reasonable price, 
give me your orders. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Cc. M. THIGPEN 
Route No. 5, TARBORO, N. C. 


a 





IDEAL TYPE BERKSHIRE ™™ 





Pigs two to four 

months old. Can 

furnish pairs not 

related. All stock 

registered an ann 

will compare as si 
with the best. Special prices next thirty 
days. Write 
W. L. VAUGHAN, - = Sycamore, Va. 














Calhoun Berkshire Farms 


Herd boars: Masterpiece Champion 2nd, by Master- 
piece 77000; Charmer’s Duke 57th, a full brother to Mr. 
Gentry’s great boar, Charmer’s Duke 40th; Calhoun’s 
Rival, by Rival’s Last out of a daughter of Masterpiece. 

Our brood sows include daughters of Masterpiece, Ber- 
ryton Duke, Jr., Rival’s Champion, Artful Premier, 
Duke’s Masterpiece Maximus, Kinloch’s Rival, Clemson 
Premier, and other noted boars. 

At South Carolina State Fair, 1911, our herd took four 
blues and one red out of six entries 


3. R. FAIREY & T. C. MOSS, ‘St. Matthews, S. C. 





Reduction Sale Old North State Berkshires. 


Large lot of handsome Berkshire pigs ready for ship- 
ment, weight 30 to 40 Ibs. Usual prices $10 to $15 each, 
but to reduce size of herd, those on hand now will be 
sold at $8 or $15 fortwo. Dams and Sire (That wonder- 
ful boar Napoleon the 5th.) bred by famous Biltmore 

‘arms. Registered, also few registered bred sows. 
Rural Retreat Farms, Madison, N. C. 





MAMMOTH BLACK AND 
POLAND CHINA PIGS 


Choice breeding stock for sale. 

Write for prices 
JOHN A. YOUNG 

Greensboro, N. 


now. 
& SONS, 
3 








POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by grea 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. I won 
hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 Ibs. Also 
boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs 
WAINRIGHT LEA, Brooksville, Hy. 


BIG HEAVY-BONED POLAND CHINAS 


t massive 


Murfreesboro. Tenn 








Booking orders now for great big showy spring pigs 
from 600 to 800-pound sows and sired by 1000-pound 
boars. When writing, please mention The Progressive 
Farmer. 


E. S. WRIGHT, Defeated, Tenn. 

















Thompson’s Growthy Mule-foot Hogs— 
Have won more firs prizes than any herd 
in America Stock of es f sale, sired 
by or bred to my State Fair First Prize 
Winning Males J Ln SK ecg of 
Mammoth Bo bon Red Turk s > eggs 
$3.50.—Chas. P. Thompson, Letts ‘ind 
Tamworths The hog that puts vigor, pro- 

lificacy, size and quality into 
the chunky lard breeds. I sell more Tamworths 
than any other two breeders in U.S. Deserip- 
five literature free. Mention this paper 

W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky 
TAMWORTHS Por"s.rn 

FOR SALE 
WEST VIEW STOCK FARM. 
D. J. Lybrook, Mer., 
R. F. D. 1, - - Winston-Salem, N. C. 
STERLING HERD REGISTERED DUROCS 

Can furnish pigs not akir s vice boars 
and sows bred for July and September far- 
Tow Highest quality. 








iy v = Forest. Depor 


104 prizes on | 








| 


Live Stock 








and Dairy 




















| WHAT ARE THE HOGS DOING 
NOW? 


They Should Be Picking Up Perk 


From the Fields. 
HAT are 
hogs? 


you doing 
How are you 
ing them so there'll be a 
you? Corn is over a dollar 
feed is $37.50. You are wanting ihe 
cheapest and best ration obtainable 
I presume, and if you had the fore- 
thought last fall when you a 
shortage in grain to prepare to meet 
these conditions, the battle is 2ow 
over. But if those hogs are in a dry 
lot, wallowing around in mud or dust, 
and depending on what you feed them 


with your 
maintain- 
profit to 
and mill 


saw 


from the feed store, you are up 
against a losing proposition. 

| No matter how scientifically you 
balance the ration and no matter how 
carefully you handle them, you are 
a loser. Pork at even 12% cents 
per pound cannot be produced on 


concentrated feedstuffs at prevailing 
prices with any margin to pro- 
ducer. At this time of year it is an 
easy matter to gather pork from the 
soil just as you gather nitrogen from 
the air. Instead of using peas, you 
use pigs. Now, what you want to do 
is to exercise a little good judgment 
in combining the store of succulence 
nature is offering you with your other 
feed so as to form as near as may 
be a perfect whole. 

It can be done. Some needfuis 
are a roll of wire, a fertile bit of 
ground, some shade, some water. You 
stretch the wire and throw in the pigs 
for good measure. However, as pre- 
viously mentioned, your wants should 
have been anticipated last fall, and 
some of the good forage crops seeded 
in to coax the pork up near the sur- 


the 


face so the pigs could convert it 
into 200-pound pieces. 
There are so many feed crops and 


they are all so good, that it is simply 
a matter of pay your money and take 
your choice. 

Sometimes it is a good idea to mix 
three or four kinds of seed together 
to give variety. If you failed to pre- 
pare last fall, it was an expensive 
failure, and cost you some good, hard 
dollars. Still, by this time, the na- 
tive grasses are here. Lespedeza and 
Bermuda are excellent makeshifts 
for those who don’t provide some- 
thing better and earlier. In the 
time, lose no time in getting 
peas and soy beans started 
are the best hog feed I know of. Piant 
in 


mean- 









them rows and apply acid phos- 
phate. They will get here at a time 
when most needed. 

I lay a good deal of stress on pas- 
turage. You can’t make pork at a 
profit without it. Yet, for best re- 
| sults you must supplement it ith 
some form of grain.-The grain ratior 
may be small while the prices are so 
abnormally high, but can be mate- 
rially increased as soon as 
crop is grown. 

My Berkshires are every on¢ 
splendid shape, and I am hoijding 
them up to it at a very small cost. 
The different pasture lots, which are 
small, were seeded last fall tc ari- 
ety of crops timed in planting to a 
succession In addition to running 
on these lots the young things get a 
good liberal armful of freshly cut al- 
falfa at noon. Skim milk and ater 
thickened with middlings omplete 
the ration, and they are all growing 
like weeds. They don’t get any? g 
like as much of the concentrated 
feed as they would like et they 
grow 

Remember, tho, I feed no lice r 
worms. The sows nursing litters get 
a good proportion of tender alfalfa at 
noon. They receive also a rather lib- 
eral feed of middlings with ater, tc 
which has been added one j 





daily of tankage Pigs are never | 
weaned They suck till they get} 
ashamed. The mature animals are 


oming on nicely on clover, rye and 


rape, with just enough old high- 
priced Western corn to let them know 
1 think of them sometimes. They 
could live on pasture crops alone, 
but I don’t like that idea. 
W. D. TROUTMAN 
Trout N. C 








The Champion Dairy Cows. 
W ORLD’S records are being brok- 

« along many lines in these 
strenuous days. No one can be cer- 
tain of having up-to-date information 


n 


in all lines and one does well if he 
can keep abreast of the progress in 
any line 


Kimball's 
took a 


Dairy Farmer recently 
farm paper to task because it 


gave out inaccurate information re- 
garding the champion producing 
cows among the re breeds; but 


truly the dairy cows have been doing 
such wonders recently and repeating 
the performance so often that any 
one is excusable for not Knowing the 
latest although, of course, 
no or excusable for giving out 
misinformation And yet, it is so 
difficult to be always accurate and 
up-to-date these days 

We, therefore, give 
information to an inquiring reader, 
who asks for the 


records, 


is 











breeds, subject to change at any 
time 
Holsteins— 
Bansostine Belle De Kol, seems 
to be champion of the world and, of- a ; 
course, of the Holsteins. Her record fl { 
is as follows Oakwood Farm 
Milk in one year, 27,404.4 pounds. 
Mig ih ogee R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
Average butter-fat, 3.86 per cent. 
Butter-fat in one year, 1,058.34 Newton, N. C. 
pounds 
Butter (80 per cent butter-fat) in p B ll F. S ] 
one year, 322,925 pounds. ersey u or aie 
Average yield of milk per day, 75 Solid color. Dropped 
pounds, or about nine gallons. August 2, 1910 
Average yield butter per day, 3.62 + 
=? — se Price, $75.00 
pounds 
Guernseys— If you are interested write and 
The Guernsey record is now held get his picture and pedigree. 
by Spotswood Daisy Pearl: i 
Butter-fat in one year, 957.38 
es Holsteins 
Butter (80 per cent butter-fat) in 
one 1,196.72 pounds. 200 or More Always on Hand to 
butter per day 3.28 Choose From. 
ae , : Z 3uy a young registered bull and 
pounds grade up your herd. I have bull 
Jerseys— calves by prominent sires from offi- 
Tt. a ‘ m cially tested dams, at $25 each. 
acoba lrene seé€ms to be the T. H. RUSSELL, - Geneva, Ohio. 
hampion among the Jerseys with 
the following record 
PAtetet fe ens yer 06200 | a ee 
ounds | Eligible to Registry 
eae : ore Under 2 months of age, $50 each 
R € pe cent butter-fat) in | Calves between 6 and 9 months old 
‘ « 394% $75 each. 
mS ; 2 pounds 7 Young bulls ready for service als¢ 
erage t er per day, 3.26 for sale. 
pi ds THE DELLS STOCK FARM, 
§vrshires— | Congerville, Til. 
~ | 
Smong the yrshires, Netherhall | 
Bre h, stands first ith the | HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY, 
folie ig ecor¢ | Spencer Otis, President. 
y 820.91 H. L. Orr, Superintendent. { 
Butter-fi n .one year 820.9 
einiedis HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 
> : ; = Splendid individuals from advanc- 
i € SG per ceé butter-fat) in | ed registry and heavy milking dams, 
€ es 026.13 pounds | at reasonable prices. Address, 
ras Kaitar : eee 3.°3. PEAKE, Sec’y, Barrington, Il. 
erage . pe day 2.81 | Herd tuberculin tested regularly 
I ¢ | by U. S. Government. { 
Makes Him Want to be A Sure Enough | Angus Cattle—A few young bulls at attrac- 
g : ; tive prices—the broad-backed, short-less' d 
Good Farmer | blocky kind. Bred in the purple. W: are 
‘ ime among the | booking orders for our 1912 calves by [s" 
7 s ; ( to raise an great Trojan-Erica bull, Oldie Prince. 
nning but I } or writ Rose Dale Stock Farms 
s ‘ ‘ I read Jeffersonton, Va 
anc makes 
nougt ood farmer. | KENTUCKY LIVESTOCK—If you want t 
I my profession Iam | buy a Kentucky horse, or Shetland poney, 0! 
s a I car T Memory, cattle, hogs, sheep, mules, or jack stock 
write for my trade circular. It will save 
= you money and insure you a square deal 
| C. E. MARVIN, - - Payne’s Depot, Ky 
ds olored man on our | = 
oye the Paper as much | Registered RED POLLED BULL — Good 
s wel but he pr cod enough to head any herd, 9 months ni aoe 
‘ says He's already bought | W. L. KENNEDY, i - esate “ 
s ro. and he is thor- | to 
preparing his land this year—never | Our advertisers are guaranteed t¢ 
ae wee NG ‘ne Paper-— | do what they promise. 
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ADIP THAT DOES THE WORK 
WITHOUT INJURY 


TO THE ANIMAL OR FLEECE 
NO BURNING OF THE FIBRES; 
NO STAINING; NO POISONING; 











NO SICKENING. 





WHY USE OIPS THAT HAVE THESE DESTRUCTIVE 
AND DANGEROUS QUALITIES? WHY EXPERIMENT 
WITH UNKNOWN PREPARATIONS? 


KRESO DIP NOI 
INEXPENSIVE, EASY TO USE 


PERMITTED GY THE U.S DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE FOR THE OFFICIAL OIPPING 
OF SHEEP FOR SCAB 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
WE HAVE BOOKLETS GIVING FULL DIRECTIONS 
FOR USE ALSO MANY VALUABLE HINTS ON 
HANDLING SHEEP. WRITE FOR FREE COPIES. 


PARKE, DAvis & Co. 


OEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INOUSTRY 
DETROIT, MICH. 


—_ 
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Wheat Bran or Cottonseed Meal? 


HICH is worth the most per 
pound for feeding milk cows, 
wheat bran or cottonseed meal?”’ 

In a test in South Carolina, one 
iot of cows was fed all the corn si- 
tage they would eat and 5.1 pounds 
of cottonseed meal. Another lot was 
fat all the corn silage they would 
eat and 3.4 pounds of cottonseed 
meal and 3.4 pounds of wheat bran. 
it will be noted that in the second 
ration 3.4 pounds of wheat bran took 
the place of just one-half as much, 
1.7 pounds of cottonseed meal. 


The average daily yield of milk 
and butter-fat per cow was as fol- 
lows: 

Milk. Fat. 
Lot 1—Cottonseed meal, 5.1 - 

TH: WIERS  x 065 cbs tiscews 16.4 Ids .71 ID 
Lot 2—Cottonseed meal, 3.4 

Ibs; wheat bran, 3.4 Ibs; 

BUIAGO 6866620608 Cer ews 15.9 Ibs .68 Ib 

In New Jersey a test was made 
between cottonseed meal and wheat 
bran and dried brewers grains. The 
results were as follows: 


Average Daily 
Yield per Cow. 
Milk. Fat. 
Lot 1—Cottonseed meal, 4.5 
Ibs; corn silage, 36 Ths; 7 
corn stalks, 6 Ibs........ 22.7 ibe .96 Id 
Lot 2—Wheat bran, 5 Ibs; 
dricd brewer’s grains, 5 
Ibs; corn silage, 36 Ibs; 
corn stalks, 6 Ibs........ 23.9 Ibs .95 Ib 
In this test ten pounds of wheat 
bran and dried brewers grains were 
fed against four and a half pounds 
of cottonseed meal and while the 
bran and brewers grains produced 
1.2 pounds more milk per cow daily, 
the cottonseed meal gave .01 pound 
more butter-fat. 


In view of these facts, and others 
which might be given, it is probably 
safe to state that for milk produc- 
tion one pound of cottonseed meal is 
worth from one and a half to two 
pounds of wheat bran. The following 
shows the digestible nutrients in 
each: 

Digestible Nutrients in 100 Pounds. 

Cottonseed Wheat 


Meal. Bran. 
PoOten. oviwss sess ois 37.6 Ibs 11.9 tbs 
Carbohydrates .....«-- 21.4 Ibs 42.0 Ibs 
PEC | Siicicwpsesdsccente 9.6 Tbs 2.5 tbs 


Wheat bran is an excellent dairy 
feed, but the Southern feeder should 
use cottonseed meal, at present prices 
of the two feeds, to the full extent 
to which it is advisable to use one 
rich concentrate like cottonseed meal. 
Indeed, it is doubtful if the Southern 
dairyman should use wheat bran at 
all; since he can produce a crop of 
oats and soy beans on the same land 
during one season at a much less 
cost than he can buy wheat bran of 
equal feeding value. The wheat 
bran is good for the cows, but 
“death”’ to the profits. 





The Horse’s Mouth. 


COLT’S mouth does not ordinari- 
ly require attention until he has 
reached his second year. By the time 
the youngster is one year old he has 
on each jaw, upper and lower, six 
front teeth, or incisors, and six grind- 
ers, or molars. 
3etween the second and third 
years a horse discards 12 teeth in all, 
which are replaced by permanent 
ones. These are the middle incisors 
and the first and second grinders on 
each side. During this time very 
serious difficulties may be encount- 
ered. Frequently an incisor will fail 
to loosen and be tipped forward by 
the incoming tooth, until its sharp 
edge lacerates the lip. The wound 
may become infected and extremely 
swollen and sensitive and the animal 
be unable to chew because of the 
pain, The same applies to the back 
tceth—one may fail to be shed and 
the permanent tooth is likely to push 
the temporary grinder out so that the 
cheek is severely injured. An ani- 
mal may rapidly lose flesh or actually 
tarve to death from such an occur- 
rence, 
The third grinder is replaced at 
three and one-half years. This baby 





tooth frequently fails to drop off, 
forms a cap over the permanent one, 
and is likely to keep the other teeth 
from grinding properly or otherwise 
interfere with mastication. 

A horse at five years of age has 
a so-called full mouth. This means 
that all his teeth are permanent and 
in full wear 

At one time, before the horse was 
a servant of man, he was provided 
with a full set of teeth, that is, there 
was no space left between the in- 
cisors and the molars. It is not in- 
frequent to see a very small tooth 
just in front of the first grinder. This 
is a vestige of the old times, and is 
commonly termed a ‘wolf tooth.’’ It 
does no harm and has no ill effect 
upon the animal’s eyes, as is some 
times claimed. 


The grinding surface of the molars 
normally wears in an oblique fash- 
ion, so that very sharp points form 
on the outside of the upper teeth and 
on the inside of the lower. These 
should be carefully removed. It is 
probable, however, that in most cases 
too much is taken away and the 
grinding surface of the tooth is in- 
jured. A horse’s mouth should be 
dressed once every year, and, as has 
already been intimated, the young 
horse should be watched lest some 
irregularity in shedding cause him a 
great deal of suffering and perhaps 
cost his life.—Colorado Agricultural 
College Press Bulletin. 





A Successful Jersey Sale. 


HE sale of Jersey cattle recently 
advertised in The Progressive 
Farmer by Mr. A. P. Walker, Jersey 
Isle Stock Farm, Rushviile, Ind., was 
very successful. The lot of cattle 
consisting of 62 head sold for $20,- 
695 and made an average of about 
$333.79 per head, including many 
young things. The top price paid 
for a bull, Draconis, of St. Saviours, 
was $5,000. The high price on cows 
was $700, and a _ two-months-old 
heifer calf sold for $450. 
Several purchases were made by 
Mr. W. Y. C. Humes for his farm 
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HOME OF KENTUCKY’S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 


The farm that sup- 
plies the South with 
Kentucky-bred saddle 
and harness horses 
Terms and prices 
such as competitors 
cannot meet. Allages 
and sexes constantly 
on hand for sale 
Write at once for lit- 
erature, testimonials 
and price list. None 
but the best will sat- 
isfy — Kentucky pro- 
duces the best. 


GLENWORTH STOCK 
FARM, 
Allen S. Edeien, 
Owner, Burgin, Ky. 





Order stallions direct from this farm. Save two or three large profits. We guarantee 
every representation and give life insurance policies. Eventually—why not now ? 
Our terms easy. 








2 a, 
JERSEYS e Emi t’s Gold t Lad, ist prize Nat'l Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 

e Grand Champion Ohio State Fair; headed 1st prize herd at 3 shows; a 
daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper’s and others have brought big prices; a son of Golden 
Fern’s Lad. Blue Fox’s Eminent; Eminent of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest and Tononas 
Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head of imported and American-bred cows. 
Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 
pails. We have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 35 to 40 ths. Calves out of 
8, 10, 12 and 15-thousand-tb., high fat, officially tested, show-type cows. We guarantee 
satisfaction. 


BERKSHIRES e Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Longfellow’s Rival. Sows of 
¢ Longfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood. We ship what we sell. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, Columbia, S. C. 























near Huntsville, Ala. Two head also 
went to A. R. Howard, Fredericks- 


= Y 
burg, Va., and one to E. F. Ewards, | amworths 
Benton, La. 


These were cattle recently import- 
ed from the Island and the average 
price of the sale was $80 per head 
above Mr. Walker’s sale of last year. 


Members of our herd won more 
than 125 prizes in 1911 at Amer- 
ica’s principal shows and fairs. 
20 Bred Sows for Sale 
At the last meeting of the Dutch a oe 

Belted Cattle Association, the follow- ARCADIA FARM, Columbus, Ga. 
ing officers were elected: President, | (__ J 
Dr. H. W. Lance, Peapack, N. J.; 
Vice President, Wendel Andreas, W. 
Englewood, N. J.; Supt. Ad. Regis- 
try, Dr. H. W. Lance, Peapack, N. J.; | 
Secretary-Treasurer, G. G. Gibbs, 
Marksboro, N. J.; Executive Com- Pot par yp na i ‘ 
mittee, Northrup Fowler, Amenia, N. ithout Coupe the best Seote See 
Y.; Chas. S. Davison, 60 Wall St.; plas 00 and spring. pigs at ‘a 
New York; L. L. Rasey, Dekalb BORA DICE DE Gee oor cae 

Junction, N. Y.; O. A. Leonard, Tol- i han Rect i Mr 
land, Conn.; E. J. Kirby, Covert, 
Mich. 




















HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY, 
Spencer Otis, President. 
H. L. Orr, Superintendent. 


TAMWORTH HOGS 














REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS 
Boars ready for service; gilts bred and 
Read tt advertisements carefully thi open, and fine summer and fall pigs. 
=a S caresuly <9 | w. J. Owen & Sons, R. 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 











FLOOR PLAN OF A GENERAL-PURPOSE BARN. 
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F THE above plan Prof. Daniel Scoates says: ‘This floor plan willtake care of eight horses and four 
cows. The corn crib, if it has a nine-foot ceiling, will hold about 1,200 bushels of corn If a gambrel 
roof is placed on this barn you will be able to get about 40 tons of hay in the mow A hay door 


should be placed at the end of the barn near the top of the roof and ahay fork provided to take the hay 
into the mow from this point [ have placed a ten-foot driveway through the barn [f this is not wanted, a 
four-foot alleyway can be put in and this will make the barn six feet narrower. The partition between the 
cow stall and the first stall should be solid. The sliding doors between the two stables will have to 


slide in between the cow stable and 
stables separate 
mules 


this stall. The doors should be put in, as it is essential to keep the two 


Concrete floors should be placed in the cow stable, while dirt wil! do for the horses or 
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Woolley — 


The Tar Heel With 
a Square Deal 
Route 4, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 
serves White Rocks and Buff | 
Leghorns to suit your taste. | 
Chicks, any age. | 
Eggs in any quantity. 

Catalog free. 

































best equipped poultry plants in the South.) 
IGLOE FARM, R. 1, LYNCHBURG, VA. 
R. E. Craddock, Mgr. 


— 
PURE-BRED STOCK | 
White Wyandottes, S. C. White Leghorns 
—Baby chicks, $15 per 100 zs, $1 per 15, | 
or $5 per 100. Prize matir $1.50 per 15. 
Berkshire pigs; also a w young boars 
and gilts. One reg. Holstein-Friesian bull, 3 
years old; also two bull calves, Write today | 
for full particulars. (One of the } est and | 
| 





Anderson’s §S. C. Rhode Island Reds 


| 

Great reduction in egg prices now till close of this sea- | 
son. My nine best pens remain mated for balance season 
as described in Red Hen Tales. Eggs in one setting lots 
at half price. In lots of 60 from the nine pens as laid $10. 
In lots of 100 at $17.50. In lots of 100 from section three, 
at$i0. Three sittings from first three pens, at $17.50. 
Three from three next pens at $10, or three sittings from | 
regular $5 pens at $5. These prices good for balance of | 
season. Let me fill your order for birds for your show 
this fall or winter. Write me. 


E. F. ANDERSON, Clinton, Miss. 


EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, 
C. I. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for11. Send for fol 
der. It’s free. 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS | 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. | 


CHOICE YOUNG BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE 


Best Barred Plymouth Rocks and S. C. Brown | 
Leghorns, in trios, half dozens and dozens. Say 
what you want and get my prices, please. 


Hi. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 




















EGGS ONE-FOURTH PRICE. 

Choice breeders for $1, and $2, to make room. R. C. 
Rhode Island Reds, Eggs prize pens, $1.25 per15. Won 
many first and valuable specials for best display, best 

n, best red, shape and color. Allin Jarge shows. Cata- 

e and ‘“‘How to Feed’’ free. 
Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Landis, N. C. 





SINGLE COMB BUFF ORPINGTONS 
Exclusively. 
Eggs, $1.50, fifteen. Chicks, $1.50 dozen. 


MISS JULIA P. JONES, 
Tobaccoville, N. C. 


If You Breed Poultry 
You Need This Book 





DEREEC 


PE PR 


TION ! 





We do not know how many of the adver- 
tisers in this issue own a copy of the 
Standard of Perfection; but every one of 


them—every person who raises poultry for | 


exhibition or to sell for breeding purposes— 
should have a copy and study it thoroughly. 

We know no other way by which they can 
Keep posted on the points of their breed, by 
which they can tell how nearly their birds 
come to the accepted standard, or by which 
they can prepare themselves to judge birds 
and to select those of the right type for 
breeding purposes. 

This book is the official Standard, adopted 
by the American Poultry Association, recog- 
nized by all breeders as the authority. To 
try to get along without it, is to handicap 


yourself right in the beginning of your work | 


of selection and breeding. To confess your- 

self ignorant of it, is to admit that you 

don’t know poultry. 

DON’T TRY TO GET ALONG WITHOUT IT 
We can supply it at the fixed price, $1.50; 

or we will send you a copy free for a club 

of three new yearly subscribers at $1 each. 


The Progressive Farmer. 


ts 








POULTRY, GARDEN AND ORCHARD. 





Timely Poultry Notes. 

T PAYS any poultryman to learn 
] to caponize his surplus cockerels, 
as in almost every hatch, the sexes 
are about equally divided, and as for 
breeding purposes only one male is 


| needed for from four or five to eight 


or ten females, it leaves a large num- 
ber of surplus cockerels that must be 
sent to market. Caponizing, the same 
operation that makes steers of bulls, 
is quickly and easily performed, and 
the capons then fatten quickly, gain 


| extra weight, and their flesh is of 


extra fine quality, easily bringing 
from 50 to 100 per cent more than 
common fowl. 

* * * 

Be watchful and make sure that no 
dead chicks, or any other animals, 
or meats, are left in runs to get pu- 
trid. The dead birds or meat will 
attract cats, snakes, crows, hawks, 
skunks and ot?:er vermin that will 
not hesitate to catch young chicks. 
Then if allowed to remain until filled 
with worms, the chicks will feast on 
them and thus invite attacks of ‘‘lim- 
berneck.” Allow them no animal 
feed, aside from ordinary insects, 
than perfectly fresh bone or meat, 
or clean, sweet, dried meat scrap. 

* * * 

If you have not already arranged 
to grow sufficient feed for your fowls 
the coming season, you should not 
put it off longer. Plant a few sun- 
flowers, sorghum cane, and arrange 


| so as to have an abundance of feed 


for the long winter months. Chick- 
ens cannot produce eggs or thrive 
unless they have an abundance of 
feed, and if the feed is raised on the 
farm it will be fed with a liberal 
hand more so than if you have to 
buy it. 
* * * 

Don’t keep the same material long 
in the nests. Clean them out, spray 
with insecticides, paint or whitewash 
| them and put in clean litter. A few 
tobacco stems will be a help. 

x * * 


Have you made those trap nests 
yet? It is only by their use you can 
determine which is the paying hen 
and which is the non-paying star- 
boarder. 





* * * 

Do not let your little chickens out 
in the damp grass or dew too early 
in the morning. If you do, they will 
get chilled and will not grow as they 
should. 

* * * 

With warm weather, lice and mites 
increase. Just now is the time for 
liberal use of sulphur candles, Kreso 
or Zenoleum, kerosene and carbolic 
acid. ke * 

When you clean out the nests and 
old litter from roosting house, the 
best plan is to burn it at once, or 
bury it deep. 

* * * 

In hot weather, renew the water 
two or three times a day and keep 
it in shade. 

* * * 

Don’t let your supply of insect pow- 
| der run short. Use it regularly and 
| liberally. we de 


| 
| a _ 
| 
| 


Woolly Aphis and Lime-Sulphur. 
| N THE Progressive Farmer for 
May 25, there appeared an ar- 
| ticle by Mr. L. A. Niven, in regard 
| to the woolly aphis of the apple, and 
remedies for combating the same. 
In general the advice given was 
| excellent, but the advice given to 
| dip the roots of nursery stock in 
| boiled lime-sulphur wash should be 





| regarded with caution, as this is apt 
to cause serious injury to the stock, 
even in expert hands. 

Several of the stations have experi- 
mented with dipping nursery stock, 
for scale and other insects, and while 
satisfactory results were sometimes 


secured, the average has been unfav- 
orable. 

The New York (Geneva) station 
found that dipping the tops of young 
trees in boiled lime-sulphur did no 
harm unless they were allowed to 
remain in the bath for several min- | 
utes. The roots, however, were se- | 
verely injured, even by immersion, | 
and resulted in feeble growth after | 
planting, and much loss. In one lot 
of Ben Davis apples the loss was 
96 per cent. (Bulletin No. 302, New 
York Agricultural Station.) 

Similar results, tho less serious, 
were obtained by the Maryland Expe- 
riment Station. (Bulletin No. 148.) 
Their conclusions are that dipping 
may be comparatively safe in the} 
fall, but never in the spring. 

In this State (Tennessee) one 
ease of injury from dipping tree 
roots in lime-sulphur to kill woolly | 
aphis has come under my personal 
observation. The lime-sulphur 
seemed to form a cement, or crust, on 
the roots, which appeared to stay dry 
after planting. They started a fee- 
ble growth but practically all died 
the first season. The roots, exam- 
ined a few weeks after. setting, 
showed brown through the inner 
bark, to the cambium layer and be- 
low, and the cemented condition 
was unchanged. 

Fumigation with hydrocyanic acid 
gas is considered to be the best 
means of killing insects on nursery 
stock, and most State have laws re- 
quiring this to be done before stock 
is shipped. 

In this State it is a misdemeanor 
for any one to sell or give away 
trees infested with woolly aphis, and 
anyone to whom they are sent should 
refuse to accept or pay for same. 

For climatic or other causes, rem- 
edies advised for one locality are 
sometimes ineffective in another. To- 
bacco dust has been considered a 
good remedy for the woolly aphis, 
but Mr. A. I. Smith, of Georgia, has 
found it uncertain. (Georgia State 
Board of Entomology, Bulletin No. 
23.) He finds, however, that 15 per 
cent kerosene emulsion, applied in 
the spring, after having removed the 
soil from above the main roots, and 
poured in sufficient to saturate 12 
or 15 inches, kills the aphis quite 
well, without injury to the trees. 

Cc. R. SPANGLER. 
Assistant Nursery Inspector. 





Niven’s Garden Notes. 

T is not yet too late to plant such 

winter vegetables as parsnips, 
carrots, salsify or oyster plant, ete. 
Sow the salsify seed in the drill, and 
thin to two or three inches apart 
after they are well up. Sow the par- 
snips in the drill also, and thin to 
four to six inches apart. Sow car- 
rots in the drill and thin to about 
three inches apart. Make the rows 
for all of these vegetables three feet 
wide. 

The most serious mistake made by 
our farmers in regard to their gar- 
den work is that they plant it just 
as they would a cotton or corn field 
—the whole thing at one time. The 
result is an abundance of vegetables 
for a few weeks and starvation the 
remainder of the time. Plant a suc- 
cession of vegetables, say one row or 
a part of one row at a time, and the 
second row or part of a row just as 
the plants of the first row are well 
up. Of course, only such vegetables 
as mature in a short time (as beans) 
need be planted more than two or 
three times during a year. For in- 
stance, two plantings of tomatoes is 
sufficient for the whole season if they 
are properly cared for. 

* * * 

Remember that rapid cultivation 
must be given all the vegetables if 
you wish to get the best results from 
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The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N.C. 
Dear Sirs :— 

I find it a keen pleasure to 
deal with your advertisers in the 
“Exchange” list. As an example 
of the savings that inure, the local 
price of soy beans is $2.40, while 
your business farmers offer them 
at $1.25. 

I hope to join the column soon. 

Yours in the service, 
T. M. HAWKINS, 
Yadkin Valley, N. C. 














PRIZE WINNERS 
Black Langshans, White Indians, Houdans, Bantams, 
Bronze and White Holland turkeys, Toulouse geese, 
Pekin, Indian Runner and Muscovy ducks, White Afri- 


| can guineas and fancy pigeons. Winners at Raleigh and 





Charlotte Stock and eggs for sale. Circular free. 
FLYNN ELLIOTT, Route 6, Charlotte, N. C. 








SINGLE COMB BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Best in the South. Eggs Guaranteed. 


Mating List Free. 


CLAUDE fF. DEAL, - - Landis, N. C. 





PRIZE R. C. R. I. REDS—One-fourth price 
now. Stock, $1 to $2. Best eggs, $1.25. 
MRS. J. C. DEATON, - Landis, N. C. 





Sell Fruit Trees—Summer work for teachers, 
college boys, and farmers. Easy to sell and 
big profits. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 





them. Cultivate not less than once 
per week or after each rain. How- 
ever, you will find that it will pay 
you to cultivate from two to three 
times per week. At least, never let 
a crust form on the soil. 





Keep the Girls Out of the Fields. 


O YOU want your young and 
beautiful daughter to take her 
place among the men and be com- 
pelled to work hard in the field to 
obtain her bread? What do you men 
think when you pass by a field with 
several women folks out there hoe- 
ing cotton? Sometimes they actu- 
ally run the plow. Now, don’t you 
really and honestly think that the 
place for these fair young ladies is 
in the house, helping their poor run- 
down mother—run-down because she 
has to let Mary, Sallie and Fannie 
all go to the field to help farm while 
she has so much work at the house 
to do that she never gets through. 
Parents, don’t raise your girls to 
be field hands, but give them some- 
thing in the house or in the yards 
to help them make some money. Give 
them a good education first of all. 
Let them raise chickens or ducks or 
turkeys. or whatever they want to 
raise, and help them to build a poul- 
try fence. Give them all the chance 
on the farm to earn a little money, 
and you will not have girls who 
want to go to the cities to work. 


MRS. J. G. W. 





If your land is infested with wilt 
or root knot of cotton or cowpeas 
the only variety of cowpeas it will 
pay you to plant are Iron and Brab- 
ham. It will pay you to go to con- 
siderable expense to get seeds of 
these varieties rather than to plant 
other non-resistent varieties on in- 
fected land. We do not know where 
seed can be obtained. Those who 
have either of these seeds for sale 
should advertise. 

Experiments at the Nevada Station 
showed that the evaporation of mois- 
ture from the soil was 24 per cent 
greater where there was no cultiva- 
tion than where there was surface 
cultivation. This is a pointer for 
those who “‘lay-by’’ the crops early 
in dry weather. 





The teacher in the primary department of 
a Philadelphia school had been holding 
forth at some length with reference to the 
three grand divisions of nature—the_ ani- 
mal, the vegetable and the mineral. When 
she had finished she put this question: 

“Who can tell me what the highest form 
of animal life is?” 

Whereupon the pupil nearest her hast- 
ened to supply the answer as follows: 

“The giraffe.’’—Lippincott’s. 
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Saturday, June 22, 1912.] 
PEAS AFTER THE GRAIN CROP. 


Hither Broadcasting or Planting in 
Drills Will Give Good Results. 

_ MONG the great needs of South- 

A ern agriculture is a set of crop- 


ning systems which will give more | 


importance to pastures and forage or 
feed crops. 


raising on the Southern farm until 
ample provision is first made for 
feeding and handling that extra 


amount of livestock when we get it. | 
More and better pastures for spring, | 


summer and fall use; while for win- 
ter greater supplies of better and 


cheaper forage must prepare the way | 


for livestock raising. 

Man and not nature is responsible 
for the South being a land without 
good pastures, good fields of hay and 
other forage, and without any live- 
stock industries to speak of. 

Now, just a few words to the man 
who thinks he would make forage 
crops if conditions were only favor- 
able. That man may often modify 
conditions to such an extent as to 
change adverse to favorable if he 
goes about the task at the proper 
time and in the right way. To illus- 
trate that point, allow me to give a 
conversation which occurred in my 
presence just yesterday. 

“Yes,” says a true farmer. “I ex- 
pect to start the binder in my oats 
in a few days and immediately fol- 
lowing the binder I expect to have an 
extra team with a big disk harrow 
cutting the surface soil three inches 
deep, thus making a mulch to hold 
all moisture until I am ready to 
plant peas and sorghum. The extra 


There is but little to! 
come from the cry for more stock- | 


work required in moving the sheaves | 


of oats will amount to practically 
nothing when compared with the 
great advantage coming from having 
a good moist seed-bed in which to 
start the peas and sorghum. 

“I expect to plant some of this 
crop in drills about 30 inches apart 
so it may be cultivated once or twice 
if the needs of the crop seem to de- 
mand it. No, the cultivation will 
not cost much, and naturally it will 
increase the yield of both forage and 
seed. When the peas are getting well 
up, I shall take a three-section spike- 
tooth or smoothing harrow which will 
stir the surface over a strip 12 feet 
wide each time the team crosses the 
field. Fifteen or 20 acres may thus 
be worked in a day. The work will 
cost not over 20 cents per acre thus 
cultivated. Then in the course of 
ten days or two weeks I may use a 
one-horse cultivator. I have a di- 
verse that I can set to stir two mid- 
dles each time it crosses the field. 
One mule and such a cultivator can 
easily do six acres in a day at a cost 
not to exceed 30 cents per acre. The 
two cultivations will thus cast less 
than 50 cents per acre, and I expect 
it to give me more forage than I 
would have got from the same land 
sowed broadcast. Another saving 
comes in the smaller quantity of seed 
required to plant in drills. Five pecks 
of peas and one and a half pecks of 
sorghum is my usual seeding broad- 
cast, while in the drills two pecks 
of peas and three-fourths of a peck of 
sorghum will give a good stang. With 
seed peas at $2 per bushel and sorgh- 
um seed at $1.25, the saving in the 
quantity of the seed planted, per 
acre, by the drill method over that 
of broadcasting amounts to something 
like $1.50. Just to check up my 
work and satisfy me that drilling 
is best, I shall plant a few acres 
broadcast. 

“My oats are going to make from 
60 to 75 bushels of grain and one 
ton to a ton and a half of straw per 
acre. I shall expect the peas and 
Sorghum to make from one and a half 
to two tons of well-cured hay. 

“It requires fairly good manage- 
ment to make these crops yield as 
Mine will this year, but the yields 
are not beyond the reach of any 
careful farmer on good average 
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CYRUS L. ADLER, Pres’t, Adler M’f’g. Co. 

gE 3296 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. qe 
Send me my copy of the Wonderful Ss 

= Free Illustrated Adler Organ Book, SS 


| i MBL sewkespevaniscseceey rasbaee nee 


ADDRESS . 


Let Adler 


All Records Broken In Biggest Nation-Wide Sale of Organs 
Ever Known—Competition Entirely Swept Away By My No 
Money Down—Direct-Factory-to-Home, Free-Trial Plan. 
An Adler Organ in your my Wonderful Free Organ Catalog. Learn how you 
F own home will be a never fail- can have the World’s Best Organ—sent to your home 
ing source of pleasure, refinement, sa ol Days’ Trial, aaeece at rhe tS Or 
en you get my catalog, select the Adler an 
_most attractive place on earth, paying for you like best and i willship itatonce. Have ac 
itself over and over again by bringing into month free. Sendno money until you decide to buy. 
your home life that which money cannot buy i me at eras yey sy Lda amonnts. 
charge no interest. , at the end of a year, the 
Its value cannot be measured in dollars and ‘“*Adler’’ fails to make good on every point Iclaim Fj 
cents. Think what a satisfaction it willbe to for it, I will refund every dollar you have paid.& 
listen to its sweet music—what pleasure to And more: [I will give you the longest and 
sing to its accompaniment the songs we love Seon cD Tall pools? hand Haiee on an organ # 
—for SO full years. ou see how easyitis f/f 
I firmly believe that if there were an Adler bag piped em po me 75 because I y 
: a = vi bat -] yo 45.40 s 
better busines ‘ ire anit sell direct from the $500,000 Adler Organ RAGE 
better business men, be ard FEE Ene Factory (greatest in existence) atlowest = 
. and because I want- een Sct pe ty Adler Pian 
sible for every family toknow thoroughly wrecks all retail organ prices, 
the delights of music, I have originated the absolutely sponging out all **in-between’” 
wonderful Adler plan'of selling organs which ¢Xtra, site 
has made the “Adler’’ a household word; other Not Sana ‘ 
more than 85,000 of these famous organs are Mail Coupon You can’t afford to 
now in the homes of the people. The time has buy any organ until 
arrived—this very day—for you to send for you see my plan to save you $48.75. Mail 
Coupon or a Postal for my FREE. Organ 
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DON'T MAKE A MISTAKE STMIPKINS’ PROLIFIC COTTON SEED 





Buy from the originator and from his farms which produced 1100 pounds of lint average per acre. 


Write me or call on me at once, 


as the supply is limited. 


Ww. A. SIMPKINS, Raleigh, N. C. 








Southern farm lands. It may require 
two or three years to bring the crops 
up to my standard of the present, but 
I expect to exceed this in years to 
come. . It will require more difficult 
management to make cotton enough 
on one of these acres to sell for suffi- 
cient money to buy the oats and for- 
age which it is going to yield this 
year.”’ 

It certainly seemed there was a lot 
of good, solid sense in what my farm- 
er friend said. J. M. JOHNSON. 

College Station, Texas, 





Plant Sorghum. 

LOVER is now selling at $28 a 

ton, and strictly prime timothy 
at any figure from $28 to $36 per 
ton. There is simply no excuse for a 
farmer not making all of the forage 
that he needs if he has rains in sea- 
son. 

There are so many catch-crops 
which can be planted after June that 
will take the place of the clover and 
timothy should those two crops be a 
failure—cowpeas, soy beans and sor- 
ghum. Here in Tennessee we can 
cut enough crabgrass on the wheat 
fields to help out. 

I have sold crab-grass this winter 
at $20 per ton, and to a trainer of 
race horses, too. Ragweed cut be- 
fore it blooms makes good cattle 
feed. Mind you, I say cut before it 
blooms. It is not good when the 
plant is largely composed of flower 
heads and yellow pollen. Crabgrass 
must be cut just as soon as it heads, 
else it is very chaffy and tasteless. 
All hay should be perfectly cured be- 
fore stacking or putting into the 
barn. 

For a real sure-enoughforage crop, 
something to be both corn and fodder, 
and that will make six and eight 
times as much feed to the acre as 
millet and Hungarian grass, is sor- 
ghum. So, Mr. Farmer, if you have 
not plenty of forage in sight, get busy 
and put in a few acres of sorghum if 
you winter much stock. Cut the 
sorghum as soon as the seed are 
ripe 





When you haul to shed or barn 
be sure to set it on end. Never lay 
any sorghum down, as it will heat 
and spoil. 

I put four acres of sorghum in silo 
last October and fed 26 head of cat- 
tle, gave a lot to my work mules and 
had eight inches of the best ensilage 
still in the silo when I turned on 
fine bluegrass pasture on May 8. My 
cattle wintered on sorghum ensilage 
and wheat straw. Not a dust of 
meal or bran did they get. My steers 
were delivered on June 15 at six cents 
per pound. They averaged 950 
May 8, when they were turned on 
bluegrass. Half of the 26 head were 
earlings. I should have had ten 
more large steers, then I would have 
lost no ensilage and would have put 
my cattle on grass earlier. 

“Red Head” is best on rich 
ground, Orange on thin land. 

S. W. WARFIELD. 

Columbia, Tenn. 





Cowpeas and Soy Beans the Great 
Hay Crops. 

HEN I bought my farm five years 

ago, there was nothing in the 
way of forage crops on it. That 
spring I sowed some clover, timothy 
and herdsgrass, also soy beans and 
peas. I have been sowing some grass 
each spring since. This year grass 
and clover seed were so high that I 
sowed but a small plot in grass, ex- 
pecting to make the larger part of 
my hay crop of soy beans and peas. 

I plant peas with corn, plant them 
in drills, broadcast them at last 
working of corn and disk them in 
after wheat, with soy beans and corn; 
I also plant the soy beans in drills. 

I find that this hay is cheaper and 
richer for the stock and better for 
the land than the grass and clover 
hay alone. 

I have a meadow of herdsgrass 
for this year’s cutting and it looks 
fine. 

I have sowed crimson clover sev- 
eral seasons, but do not make hay 
of it, but turn it under for the good 
of the land. 


I usually cut my corn and shock 
it in the field until cured, then haul 
and shock it near barn. After corn 
is removed, the stover is packed 
in shelter for stock. 

I feed more stock and have more 
manure for my crops since I began 
reading The Progressive Farmer and 
think it a great paper. 

Dean, N. C. L. T. SLOAN. 





Has Hay to Sell When the Price 
is High. 

T THIS time, when hay is selling 

at prices to make consumers feel 
blue, it is a consolation to me to 
know that I have plenty of it in the 
barn; and when that is all gone 
there is more in the stack. 

Last year, when breaking land for 
the summer crops, I plowed all the 
cultivated land on the farm and that 
which was not put in other crops was 
sowed in peas; and a part of it was 
reserved for that purpose 

I mixed Japan peas (soy beans? 
—Ed.) and cowpeas together, sowed 
broadcast and covered with a disk 
cultivator Although the summer 
was rather unfavorable for making 
and saving hay, being very dry while 
it was growing and very wet at the 
time of harvesting and housing, I 
managed to save about five tons in 
addition to what the barns would 
hold. This was put in four stacks, 
one of which was allowed to be 
eaten by the cattle during the winter. 

When the cattle were turned out 
of the stalls, they would go to the 
hay-stack with about the same eager- 
ness with which a group of hungry 
boys march to the dining-room when 
dinner is ready. 

Much of this hay retains its natural 
green color and the stock devours 
it greedily. Some of the neighbors 
are anxious to get all I have to sell. 

W. J. THOMPSON. 

Rich Square, N. C. 





To increase the comforts, and leisure, 
and independence of the masses is to in- 
crease their intelligence; it is to engage in 
the common work of life the faculty which 
measures the animalcule and traces the 
orbits of the stars.—Henry George. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS | 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


this department and 
the rate of 4 cents @ 


and address) count- 


seems high, remember 
$1,600 for postage alone to 


Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 








Pure-bred Essex pigs, Southdown sheep 
and Angora goats for sale. H. C. Hargrove, 


Canton, N. C 














digree, $5 to $20 J. H. Patteson, Route 


Ashland, \ 


| Duroe-Jersey Pigs—Shoats and hogs, with 


The Markets 




















Fine registered Duroc pigs, three to four 
months old $10 each Fairacre Farms, 


RALEIGH MARKETS 








view Farm, Keswick, Va. 





rkshire Pigs—Choice breed- 


f. Report furnished by W. A. 
prices Delivered free. Glen- 





Registered Berkshire Pigs—High type. 





Prices reasonable Address W. J. 3rum- 
mitt, Oziord, N. Cy HR. 
For Sale—Extra lot choice, short nose 





Red Hill, Va. 


urnishe res . Gi Tr ce Co. 
‘ated no akin, $@ each. f 1ished by C. B il Produce Co. 











FARM MACHINERY. 














Sale—Second-hand 








10-Horse-Power Portable 

















is Waking Up.” 





Agents Wanted—Exclusive Territory. Good 
to build up permanent business. Mail 
us $10 for 36-pound feather bed and receive, 
6-pound pair pillows. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Turner & Corn- 





their work. Will 








LIVESTOCK. 


Fancy Essex Swine—Foundation blood; 
ype beautiful heads; most economi- 





Blackstock, S. C. 











‘ 
Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 





Pigs—Three months old; pure 
entitled to registration. $15 pair. 





Duroc-Jersey pigs, eight weeks old, strong 
pure-bred. A bargain 


vigorous youngste 


s 
at $5 each Oaklea Farm, Leesburg, Fla. 





Heavy-Boned Poland Chinas—First check 
| for $50 gets my herd boar; also two fine 
} gilts, $45 each. J. E. McLaurin, Wade, N. C. 





Pedigreed Berkshires—Extra fine pigs; 
one boar and one bred sow, sixteen months 
| old, cheap J. R. Holloway, Route 7, Dur- 


ham, N,’ C 


SAVANNAH COTTON. 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 
Cotton Record.) 





Pigs—Berkshire of richest breeding; 

| pure stock from large, prolific sows; entitled 

to registration $15 pair. Groome & Sons, 
c 


Greensboro, N 











Pure-Bred 3erkshires—Correct type and 
| richest breeding The kind that satisfy. 
| Eight weeks old Eight dollars. J. A. 

Is, ace 


Long, Haw River, 








breed and not to feed A 


wa 


Luray, Va. 





Money in Hogs—If you keep the kind that 
cheap lot of fine 
Duroc pigs, out of registered sows that al- 
farrow 12 to 15 pigs. Clarence Shenk, 








Tine 








Oakwood herd registered Berkshires, extra 

igs from large, mature sows. Premier 
Longfellow and Masterpicce breeding. Pigs 
|; eight weeks, $8. J. Will Propst & Bro., 








| Sutherland, Va 

| 

We are prepared to fill orders for 
| Berkshir of the purest breeding, from a 
| two months old pig to gilts in farrow, also 
| 


Cc. VLatta Farm, Yorkville, S. 


few days they have 


service boars Write us your wants. Ref- 








ic nce: First National Bank, Yorkville, S 
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POULTRY AND EGGS. 


is beginning to be 





one dolla 





W. K. Hale, Dunbar, S. C. 


Pure White Wyandotte Eggs—Fifteen, 
be so very great after 





tunner. L. Pollock, Hohenwald, Tenn. 


Fresh Eggs and Young Ducks, Indian 
going into the crop of the 





Raleigh, N. C. 


For Sale—Kellerstrass Crystal White Or- 
pingtons. Snow Flake Orpington Yards, 





> 


Claremont, Va 


Year-old Indian Runners—Trios, $4. Eggs, 
per hundred, $4 Brentwood Poultry Farm, 











,0ars and gilts. John W. 
% €. 





Bull—Young, gen- 










































































each Order now 


Stanley, N. ¢ 


Young’s White Leghorn hens, eighty cents 
Taylor Poultry Yards, 
crop will be a very late one. 








Cc. Buff Orpingtons. Spe- 


rice for 15 for $1. <A. Perkins, 
lill, Va 





| Wait! Get My Free Catalog—Buff Leg- 
Vi Woolley’s, Route 4, 


horns 














RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 








































Indian Ru r Du per 15, 
15 or mor ents Farm. 
eland, N. ¢ 
Buff Or ngtons— 0¢ heap 50e to $1.00 
E s E each Standard Poultry | 
I es Fa 
| 
| I Reds—Prize winners. 15 eggs, $1. 
| 
is k for sale heay Write me. BE. M 
| H ‘ Dul N. ( 
g s, Black inorcas—Stock, 
s s Orc now idnight Poultry 
« s c Y N 
ri Wyandottes—Stock 
alf gs, $1 sitting. B. F. 
‘ N | obs 
\ e ¢ £ —Prize 
| s s f j hicks 
i t Pc try ards, Asheboro, N. C. 
f \ Orpington yearling 
ns for sale 1 and $2 eact Three 1l-year- 


ks, $3 and $5 Edgar D. Yoder, Hick- 











Ks White Leghorns—Large 
orous ste Eges, half pric« 100 
yY s f ¢ } dolph Poultry 
| Lane « < N 
s—$1 doz from pure strain Indian 

















a Island Keds, 
) r, M c 
I nh Rocks—The world’s 
t time to raise 
and $2 per sit- 
i « £ ville, S. C 
s sh and fertile from stock as good 
bes Ss Whit Orpingtons, Dark 
| Brat as Eggs $2 per 15 Satisfaction 
I ti nm, Martin, Ga 

s and Cock Wyckoff 
| rv I orns, $10. One registered 
| Berk be year old, $30 cash to avoid 

| breedins t England Farm, Ham 

1 te a 


NEW YORK PRODUCE. 














I ducks Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
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$1@4 per 100 bunch- 





























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


basket for Yellow Crookneck. Tomatoes, $1 
@3 per carrier. Watercress, $1@1.50 per 
100 bunches. 

Apples, $2.50@5 per barrel. Peaches, $] 
@w2 per carrier. Plums, $2.50@3 per 


carrier 
for red, Cherries, red, per peach basket 
$1.25 @2. Blackberries, 8@12c per quart. 
Raspberries, 10@15c. Gooseberries, 6@9e. 
Hluckleberries, 7@12c. Watermelons, $20@ 


$35 per 100. 
Butter, 27%2@28c for creamery spe 


cial, 
and 21144.@238c for factory. Eggs, 18@21¢ 
Mess pork, $20@29.75 per barrel. Mess 
beef, $15.50@16. 
NORTH CAROLINA TRUCK, 
The trucking season is now on its iast 
legs, and will go down in trucking annalts 
as decidedly the poorest one in years. “a 


lots of snap beans were turned down and 
dumped, and the shippers are getting bills 
for freight paid on them. The Irish potat< 
crop paid reasonably well and the yield was 
from fair to very good. 

The last two cold nights (feels like Octo- 
ber) will cause many apples and peaches tc 
drop. The trees, however, are overburdened 
with the latter fruit. There has not been 
so large a huckleberry crop in the past 
quarter of a century, and they are bein 
shipped largely to our Northern friends 

E. D. PEARSALL 


ze 





NORFOLK TRUCK. 
Peas about done; only 10 baskets yester 


day (June 7). Berries, only 84 crates. Cab- 
bages, three-fourths marketed; 5,531 barrels 
yesterday. Beans about all marketed. Po 
tatoes moving lightly on account of heavy; 
shipments from other sections. Price June 
8, $3 to $4 per barrel. Every potato pateh 
now has great heaps of barrels ready to us¢ 
and a deluge of potatoes will soon go for- 
ward. The Virginia crop is likely to excerd 
2,000,000 barrels. The condition of the cro; 
above ground is fine indeed The potatoes 
are improving rapidly as well as the vines 
The increase in yield and improvement in 
quality, as well as market conditions, jus- 
tify our growers in holding back the heavy 
shipments. 

Market price: Beans, 75c@$1.75. Cabbage, 
$1@2. Potatoes, $3@4. 

Above prices quite satisfactory. 

A. JEFFERS 





SUFFOLK PEANUTS. 
(Report by Suffolk, Va., Board of Trade 
Fancy, per pound 4 
Strictly prime 
Prime eile eye caties Rrerave 3% 
Spanish, per bushel 





VIRGINIA TOBACCO MARKETS 


Reports from Lynchburg for the past 
week are to the effect that sales are small 
and only very little of last years’s crop 
mains in the hands of the farmers who ship 
to the above mentioned market, and on July 
first the market will close for two months 
The sales for week ending May 24, are 
184,000 pounds, and for the two weeks end- 
ing June 7, 81,000 pounds. The sales from 
September 1, 1911 to June 7, 1912, 17,289,500 
pounds, and from September 1, 1910 to 
June 9, 1911, 14,927,100 pounds The sales 
at South Boston for the past season have ag- 
gregated about 21,000,000 pounds. The 
market will be fully equipped to handle 
25,000,000 pounds next season, as old deal 
ers are enlarging their plants and new con- 
cerns are starting up business, consequent- 
ly this means there will be more _ business 
done in the future. J. M. BELL 








RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
(Report Furnished by E. K. Vietor & 0 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
June 8. 


There has been practically no receipts 
loose tobacco this week, as the weather wa 
hot and dry and what tobacco may be 
in the country could not be taken down 
by the farmers. The market is therefor 
quiet and nothing of special interest to re- 
port. 

We think that about 50 per cent of ‘ 
intended crop has been planted in this State 
and we hear complaints that the plants are 

















becoming overgrown in the beds and that 
it will be necessary that we have a good 
season to make them |} We had a 
thunderstorm last night the weather 
is cloudy but we suppose that this is o 
local. All work is still far behind 
not oniy tt co crop but also thr oY 
erop and undoubtedly all rops this ear 
vill be late 


CHARLESTON FERTILIZERS. 
Report Furnished by Coe-Mortimer Cc 


Carload Lots, Cash, F. O. B. Cars, Tax Tare 
Attached. 


Nitrate of soda 

Cottonseed meal 

Dried blood. oer Of 
Imported fish guano ; 0 
High-grade tankage 


Thomas phosphate 14.59 
Acid phosphate } 09 
Muriate of potash 37,00 


Sulphate of potas! ( 
Kainit 9,99 
Muriate mixture potash 2u%) . v 
Farmers’ Meetings, Fairs, Etc. 
Tennessee State Fair, Nashville Sept« 
ber 16-21 1912 J Ww Russwurm sé 
retary 
American Poult 


Association, Nashvi 





Tenn., August 12-15 Tohn A. Murkir 
erintendent 

Alabama State Fair, Birmingham, VU 
ber 3-12 F. P. Chaffee, Secretary 








“armers Congress, New Orleant 


! ; 
n H. Kimble, Port 


November 7 






posit, Marylé 
International 
Wis., Oct. ¢ 


Show Milwaul 
haflin, Seers 





The most eloquent friends the silo has a! 
those men who have fed silage. Certa 
no greater recommendation ean be offered 
for any feed than this—Iowa Stat College 





igen 














Saturday, June 22, 1912.] 


MORE FREQUENT SERVICES 


FOR COUNTRY CHURCHES. 





On Sundays When You Can't Get a 


From Some Town or 
Great Sermon to the Members. 


Elsewhere—Or Have Someone 


Preacher, Get a Layman 
Read a 


By Rev. Charles L Greaves, Hawkinsviile, Ga 


E HAVE this kind of a con- 
dition existing in many coun- 
try communities: The church 


of the community has a pastor of 
ordinary gifts living 20 or more 
miles away. He comes once per 
month to his 
charge, and gives 
them an_- extra 
week in revival 


services once each 
year. The remain- 
der of the time 
the church is prac- 
tically closed, ex- 
cept for a Sunday 
school, which oft- 
en fails to attract 
any large number of the people. 
Moreover, it often happens that the 
church loses its pastor and has to 
go for months looking for his suc- 
cessor. These conditions are fre- 
quent enough greatly to hinder the 
religious life of country people. 

While all this inconvenience is 
being suffered, there often happens 
to be in the very community, or 
only a few miles away in the nearest 
town, one or more men who are 
capable of giving the church splen- 
did service of the very kind it most 
needs. Sometimes the man is an 
educated farmer, sometimes a conse- 
crated teacher or editor, often a 
pious lawyer or business man. He 
knows more in many cases than the 
pastor of the church, reads more, has 
more culture, is capable of doing bet- 
ter work. The only trouble is he 
has not been “ordained,” and so is 
not a preacher, and must not in- 
vade the sacred precincts of the 
pulpit 





MR. GREAVES. 


Laymen Needed to Spread God’s 
Truth. 


This paper is not the one in which 
to take issue with the priestly idea, 
or the sacramental nature of ordi- 
nation vows. This much, however, 
may be said without giving any oc- 
casion for controversy. Whatever 
special virtue may be in ordination 
ceremonies and a ‘“‘clergy,’’ the fact 
remains that there is no set of men 
who have the exclusive right to 
preach the Gospel; and to rob others 
of that right is to rob the church 
of its power. This is a fact attested 
by church history. No religious 
movement has ever made worthy 
headway without lay preaching. The 
early disciples went everywhere 
preaching the word. The Lollards 
came near precipitating the reforma- 


tion in England, but claimed no or- 
dination. Wesley sent out scores 
of men and launched Methodism 


Without much aid from 
ordaining councils. In Korea today 
Christianity is making its greatest 
progress in heathen lands, and every 
convert is a preacher. The same 
thing characterizes the great reform 


movement in certain portions of 
Europe, 


bishops or 


Two Needs Lay Preachers Would 
Supply. 


The country churches are in need 
Ol two things especially. They need 
(1) to worship oftener, and (2) they 
heed greater variety of gifts in their 
pulpits 
Lay preaching would supply both 
these great needs. A live commit- 
fee could, without much effort, and 
ui cost, arrange to double the 
‘aching days of most churches, 
ecially if the Laymen’s Move- 
ment been launched in the 
town. A Sunday in the 
at some old church rich 
memories and traditions, an 
‘our in Which to talk to the eager 
in the pews, is a pleasure 


yf 
little 
p 


has 
‘arby 

intry 

th 


craved by many a city man. It 
would greatly enrich the city man’s 
own soul; it would greatly benefit 
the church; it would make stronger 
the tie between the city and the 
country. 

Such an arrangement would give 
the spice of variety to religion, a 
subject which has in many commu- 
nities grown monotous by being 
presented in the same old way for 
many years. “We paid for dem 
same sermons last year!’’ protested 
the colored congregation- when told 
by their bishop that they must pay 
their pastor. Too often it is the 
same old ideas if not the same old 
texts. 


Why Not Read Some Great Sermon? 


One other suggestion along this 
line and I am through with this 
phase of my subject: Sometimes 
the lay preacher cannot be had. Is 
there no way, then, to increase the 
number of the services and add to 
their richness and variety? I think 
there is, tho it would be an innova- 
tion in most churches and a congre- 
gation might have to grow to the 
method. I refer to what is called 
lay-reading. It is an Episcopal cus- 
tom I admit, but there is no reason 
why they should hold the copyright 
on it. 


“We have some of the greatest 
preachers in the world to preach in 
our little backwoods church,’ re- 
marked a clever lady one day. ‘‘We 
have them come from all parts of 
America, from England, from the 
mission fields, and even from Heav- 
en to preach to us. Alexander Mac- 
laren preached last Sunday. Sunday 
before we had Bishop Morrison. 
John A. Broadus frequently fills our 
pulpit. We have had Spurgeon and 
Moody. Campbell Morgain is a fav- 
orite with us. We like Frederick 
W. Robertson, and Thomas Guth- 
rie, and have even had Christmas 
Evans once or twice. Jewett and 
Dixon, and W. L. Watkinson, and S. 
D. Gordon run down to see us almost 
any Sunday we call for them.’ In 
that church a consecrated teacher 
was reading great sermons every 
Sunday after Sunday school to all 
who would remain to hear them. 


Reader Should Know His Lesson. 


Of course, it has to be admitted 
that good readers are hard to find, 
and that satisfactory reading requires 
study, as well as satisfactory speak- 
ing. However, if two or three de- 
tails are attended to, reading can be 
done in a very satisfactory way. 
Select sermons that are on the plane 
of your authors, read them over 
many times so that the reader can 
read them without his eyes on the 
book all the time; at least half the 
time his eyes ought to be on the 
hearers. Of course, the reader 
should have education enough to pro- 
nounce all the words, and elocution- 
ary gifts enough to keep the people 
awake. 

But I am met by the objection 
that people do not like read sermons. 
Well, if the sermons are better than 
any they ever heard preached they 
ought to like’ them. Benjamin 
Franklin sided with a young Presby- 
terian minister who was detected 
stealing his sermons from books. “‘I 
stuck by him,” says Franklin, “I 
rather approved of his giving us 
good sermons composed by others 
rather than bad ones of his own 
manufacture.’ 





“TI suppose you 
what you will say to-night? 
remarked to Lord Salisbury, as he went to 
his room before making a speech 
“No,” said he, in his ironical way, 
to think over what [I must 


are going to think over 


* some one once 


“rather 
not say.’’ 


~ 


ai 


ra — 
Louisburg College 


NORTH CAROLINA 





For Young Women 
and Girls 


Thorough Work in Books. Sympathetic 
Training in Manners and Morals. Posi- 
tive Religious Teaching and Train- 
ing. Pleasant Location and 
Spacious Grounds. Fine 
Health Record. Mod- 
erate Charges. 


One Hundred and Eleventh Year 
Begins September 11, 1912 


MRS. MARY DAVIS ALLEN, President. 
Send For Catalog 
I. ALLEN, Secretary, Louisburg, N. C. 
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Sweet Potato Plants—All the best varic- 
ties. Write for catalog of plants to Wm 
Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 


724 





Cold 
Millions 
shortly, 
Newton, 


weather cut first 
ready in few 
be patient. 
N  @ 


potato slips short 

days Orders filled 
John B Barringer, 
Route 2. 





We have 
our famous 
and can now 
per 
Castle 


caught up with our orders for 

Nancy Hall sweet potato planta 
fill all orders promptly at $1.76 

thousand Bears Head Farm Pine 
Fla 





Field 
Seedling 
mato 
plants 
and 
Geo. 


grown Cabbage 
and potted 
and sage 
Also 
bedding 
M. 


and Tomato plants 
eggplants, pepper, to- 
plants. Seedling cclery 
Dahlia, Canna, Phlox, Pansy 
plants. Long distance phone 
Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 





Five varieties field peas. Essex service 
boars, sows in farrow and pigs; Berkshire 
and Poland China pigs; grade sows in far- 
row and pork pigs. Angora goats. Five 
leading strains poultry and eggs; Mammoth 
Bronze turkeys and eggs. Reversible and 
right-hand disk plows. Fine young coach 
Stallion; all cheap. Money back if not 
he ala J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, 
™ C 





REAL ESTATE. 





Red Carneaux Pigeons—Extra large, rapid 
breeders, squabs average % pound dressed. 
Young birds (two months old), 75 cents 
each. Mated pairs, $3.50. Denson Bros., 
P. O. Box 554, Raleigh, N. C. 





Glendower Hall Poultry Farm, Windsor, 
N.C Ready June Ist. Weaned chicks: 
White, Barred, Buff Rocks; White, Buff 
Orpingtons; Reds; White Leghorns. Leg, 
horns, 75c; $2 trio; all others, $1 each; $2.5 


trio. All purest strains. Dr. E. W. Pugh. 





{ 
| 





Orpingtons—Black, White, Buff. Best all- 


| purpose fowl. Prize winners. White Leg- 
horns—great laying strain; 153 prizes in 


four shows. Eggs and stock. 
ner ducks and eggs. 
No. 92. 


Write for Bargain List 
Woman's College, Meridian, Miss. 





Summer months are best 
dian Runner ducks. Eggs from Penciled 
Fawn and White strain; sure white egg 
layers; 15 for $1.75. Express prepaid, and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Five-months-old 
drakes, well marked, each. Oaklea 
Farm, Leesburg, Fla. 


for raising In- 


$1 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Summer Session of King’s Business Col- 
lege Begins May 15th—Enter now and save 
from $10 to $17 on scholarship. Address J. 
H. King, President, Raleigh, N. C., or Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


Eastern Yam _ Potato 
1,000. W. J. Deal, 














Piants—$1.50 per 
Maiden, N. C. 


Indian Run- | 


Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Oliva, 
N: C, 





Lots, Farms,—E. R. MacKethan, Fayette- 


ville, N. C 





Farms For Sale—If interested, write me 





I can put you in touch with bargains. A 
R. Price, Florence, S. C. 
Virginia Land—Four tracts of land in 


Pittsylvania County, one-half mile of depot, 
$8 per acre A. S. Green, Oxford, N. C 





Virginia Farms and Timbered Lands For 
Sale—Write for descriptive catalog. Jef- 
freys, Hester & Company, Chase City, Va 





Southern 
Lands—Easy 
coming 
Company, 


Georgia Farms 
terms; low prices. 
country. Booklet. 
Homeland, Ga. 


and Timber 
This is the 
Thompson & 





Wanted to Buy—Nice tract pine timber 
In reply, state how much you have and 
about how much could be bought in contigu- 
ous territory. Newsoms Lumber Co., Carrs- 
ville, Va. 





For Sale—125-acre farm. Good for diver- 
sified farming, truck and poultry. Conven- 
ient to churches, schools, and Norfolk mar- 
ket. Write for plat and full information 


W. W. Jones, 532 27th Street, Norfolk, Va 





Farms Wanted—We 
Don’t pay commissions. Write describing 
property, naming lowest price. We help 
buyers locate desirable property free. Amer- 
ican Investment Association, Palace Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


have direct buyers 





For Sale—50 bushels Early 
Soy Beans. M. F. Owens, Gum 


Hollybrook 
Neck, N. C. 





Bur Clover Seed—Fresh crop of burs for 
sale, $1.25 per bushel. L. E. Norfleet, Tar- 
pore, N.C. 





able; different varieties. 
Morganton, N. C. 


J. A. Shuping, 

















A Georgia Farmer’s Feed Crops. 


UFFICIENT oats should be made 

on every farm to feed plentifully 
during June, July and August. If 
drilled in the fall on real good land, 
moderately fertilized, from one to 
two acres is sufficient for each head 
of work stock. I speak from long 
experience, the maximum yield reach- 
ing as high as 107 bushels per acre. 

Ample Bermuda pasture. for sum- 
mer for all the stock comes in nice 
here and is an important appendage. 

All the farmers have not found out 
yet that sorghum sown broadcast on 
stubble after harvest is the poorest 
substitute known as forage and is 
very injurious to the land. 
earlier in drill and given a little cul- 
tivation it has a place in farm econ- 
omics and should be fed in the ripen- 
ing stage. 

After wheat and oats is the place 





Good Cowpeas For Sale—Prices reason- | 


If planted | 


Public Sale—400-acre 
at Chase City, Va., July 
given January 1, 1913. 
About seven miles east 
improved roads. 
Clarence 


fine tobacco farm, 
13, 1912. Possession 
Very easy terms 
of Chase City, near 
Write for description. Wm 
Tilghman, Chase City, Va. 





For Sale—300 acres, 250 in cultivation, on 
the railroad, 4 miles from Ellaville, hag 
good store, steam gin, grist mill, 5 dwell- 
ings, depot, good schools, on graded high- 
way, between Americus and Columbus—$560 
per acre. Easy terms. Ellaville Realty Co., 
Ellaville, Ga 





Cut-over Pine Lands—In .Wayne 
Miss For corn, cotton, general 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, 
fruit Elevated country. 

to $10 per acre. Terms: 
liberal terms on balance. 
folder and maps sent free, 
born. Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. 


County. 
farming, 
vegetables and 
Good water. $5 
one-fourth cash, 

For illustrated 
address Geo. Kil- 
Mention this paper 








For Sale—One of the best 200-acre farms 
in * Southwest Georgia. Artesian water. 
church, school, store and gin convenient 
one of the best communities in the South 
also money-making country store, doing 
$15,000 annually Farm and store sold to- 
| gether or separately. For prices, terms, 
ete., call on or write owner Chas A 
Crocker, Liveoak, Mitchell Co., Ga, 

« 

For Sale: Two Splendid Farms—One on 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, 55 miles north 
from Wilmington, at Warsaw, in Duplin 
County, N. ¢ containing 800 acres, with 
about 225 cleared and in fine shape. War- 
saw has a fine graded school, several 
churches, bank, good water, healthful cli- 
mate and in rapidly developing territory 
The other farm, on Cape Fear River, 750 
acres, 175 cleared, five miles from Seaboard 
Air Line Railroad, at Council, N. C. (30 
miles from Wilmington); brick residence 


to sow peas broadcast, plowing them | 


in with a four-inch ripper, so as not 
to destroy the crabgrass. Here 
enough hay 
work stock until Christmas by sup- 
plying one feed of corn per day while 
the teams are hauling. 

This period covers six months and 
it is not an unpleasant job to make 
corn and fodder enough for the re- 
maining six. 

L. 

Royston, Ga. 


S. McWHIRTER. 


| plication 


can be made to feed the | 


{t is a mistake to plant the silage | 


corn too thick. More feed is usually 
made when the most ears are made. 
Plant silage corn no thicker than you 
would corn for the grain, if you were 
sure of plenty of moisture. In other 


words, plant silage corn only just a 
little thicker than ordinary corn 





and out-buildings. Prices and terms on ap- 
Address. McNair & Pearsall, Wil- 


mington, N. C. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





W anted—Second-hand 
Address George Deal, 


counter fountain 
Granite Falls, N. C 








Send for Free Booklet—Al!l about patents 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, 500 
L Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
Ibs, 55c: 500, $2.25; 1,000; $4. Oyster Shell 
Lime, for agricultural purposes, $6 ton 


Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills 
eS 





Agents wanted—Wreck of Titanic—350- 
page book, $1; 50 per cent ¢ ommission; Mose 
thrilling story of years; every ont wants it 
Sample free Send 10c for postage Huse 
Co.. 525 Temple Court, Atlanta, Ga 












Have you $100 to $500 to Invest?—T, 8, 9 
or 10 per cent is guaranteed on a thoroughly 
gilt-edge investment for a few—a very few 
—wide-awake, progressive farmers who send 
us satisfactory references. Address, Tho 
Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. Cc. 
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Our Fi. armers’ 


Edited by T. J 





BROOKS, Atwood, 


Union Page. 


Tenn. 








WHAT IS THE FARMERS’ UNION 
DOING? 


Is: Are 


> 


Doing? 


The Real What 


Question 
You 


HE organizi 

ever it 
What ar 
are now ork 
in the business 
from the sunshine 
the raw with 
and clothe millions. 
meeting at night at regular 
in thousands of 
cussing questions 
public import 


doing what- 
are doing. 
doing? Its members 
ng long hours a 
manufacturing 
and showers 
which feed 
They are 
dates 
dis- 


tion is 


embers 


day 
of 

soll, 
material to 


the 


schoolhouses, 
of domestic and 
ance. Already it has 
sent six men across the ocean to get 
commercial information in foreign 
lands. Some of these trips were made 
for the cotton producer, some for the 
wheat producer and some for the to- 
bacco producer. It has sent 50 del- 
egates to legislatures to secure State 
laws. It has a committee to look af- 
ter National legislation continually. 
It has secured more enactments and 
induced farmers to take up co-opera- 
tive enterprises and invest more mon- 
ey in them than any other organiza- 
tion of farmers in America. 

If all this does not mean anything 
to you, what would? 

Its organizers have fought a hard 
fight. Organizing is no picnic. They 
have done the unpleasant part of the 
task. Its officials have gone through 
the turmoil and strife incident to 

s what 
it is who has not been through it. 
The membership have patiently born 
the burden of sustaining it with 
their mite of dues. The women have 
cooked over the hot stoves to prepare 
bountiful baskets of eatables for the 
all-day speakings held in the open 
groves every summer during the cam- 
paigns of education it carries to the 
farmers of every organized State. 
These women have: a warm place in 
the heart of every loyal appreciative 
member who knows the work, worry 
and expense that it means. Many a 
wife has stayed at home alone and 
lonesome without murmuring while 
the husband went to the local meet- 
ing in the silent watches of the 
night, because she felt he was doing 
something worth while. 

Martyrs are strewn along the path- 
way made by the organization in 
blazing the way for business emafh- 
cipation. The designing self-seeker 
will get into all organizations and 
the Union is no exception. And un- 
reasonable and impossible things are 
expected of the leaders When dis- 
appointed, desertions naturally 
follow. Sacrifices have be made 
on the altar of misguided opinion. 
These debts have been paid. Others 
will have to be paid, but not so thick 
and fast. Should the Farmers’ Un- 
ion be wiped out at one fell blow, 
the farmers are a generation nearer 
the point of being prepared to match 
the day in which they live than they 
were before its educational work was 
commenced. Through July and Au- 
gust there will be an unbroken line 
of campaign work in open-air meet- 
ings from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
earried on by the official spokesmen 
of the various State organizations. 
Hundreds of thousands will attend 
these gatherings. It is a system of 
free chautauquas, reaching more of 
the rural population than any other 
organized efforts at propaganda in 
the country. 

With nearly all papers favorable to 
it, and a dozen devoted exclusively 
to it. With 200 papers which carry 
everything furnished them by the 
National President and 500 which 
carry most of it. With none openly 
fishting its principles as incorporated 
in its declaration of purpose, do you 


will 


to 


think all this 

Will 
farmers 
name 
dehate it 


will go for naught? 
you take the position 
should not organize? If so 
time and place and I will 
with you. 

If you do not take that position, 
will you not readily admit that the 
Farmers’ Union is doing more than 
you can do unorganized? 

se honest ith yourself and then 
be governed accordingly. 


the 


ever 


BIG INCREASE IN PEANUT 
PRODUCTION. 
North Carolina, Virginia, 


Florida and Alabama 
sulk of the Crop. 


Grow the 
HE new census shows that in 1909 
there were produced in the Unit- 
ed States 19,416,000 bushels of pea- 
nuts, against 11,964,000 bushels in 
1899, the increase amounting to 7,- 
452,000 bushels, or 62.3 per cent. The 
value of the peanuts produced in 
1899 was $7,271,000, while in 1909 
it was $18,272,000, a gain of $11,- 
001,000, or 151.3 per cent. 
Five States produced over 86 per 
cent of the entire crop in 1909. 
North Carolina leads all States and 


had a production in 1909 of 5,981,000 | 


bushels. This is an increase of 2,- 
520,000 bushels or nearly 73 per cent 
over 1899, at which time 3,460,000 
bushels were produced. The value of 
the 1909 crop amounted to $5,369,- 
000, as compared with $1,852,000 in 
1899, the gain being $3,517,000, or 
almost 190 per cent. 

Virginia is grey in rank, hav- 
ing produced 4,284,000 bushels 
1909, as ‘ommaons with 3,713,000 
bushels in 1899, an increase of 571, 
000 bushels, or 15.4 per cent. The 
value of the crop in the former year 
was $4,240,000, 
reported as $2,261,000, 
$1,979,000 or 87.5 

Georgia, with 
570,000 bushels of peanuts in 1909, 
is third in rank. In 1899 this State 
produced 1,436,000 bushels, 
crease during the decade being 1,- 
134,000 bushels, or 79 per cent. In 
1909 the value was $2,441,000, while 
in 1899 it was only $936,000. The 
increase amounted to $1,505,000, or 
160.8 cent. 

In Florida there was produced in 
1909 a total of 2,315,000 bushels, 
while in 1899 but 968,00 bushels 
were gathered. The increase during 
the ten years was 000 bushels 
or 139.2 per cent. The value of the 
1909 crop $2,147,000, while in 
1899 it was only $700,000. 

Alabama in 1909 produced 1,574,- 
000 bushels, valued at $1,491,000. In 
1899 the production amounted to 
1,022,000 bushels and the value, 
$583,000. 

The only other State reporting any 
very considerable peanut crop is 
Texas with 1,075,000 bushels, com- 
pared with only 179,000 in 1909. 


» per cent. 


per 


1 9A7 
1,031, 


was 


There is not an organization in ex- 
istence, working under a fraternal 
charter, that has been instrumental in 
securing the enactment of as many 
laws in the same length of time as 
has the Farmers’ Union. Here is the 
challenge to any one who disputes 
this statement. And all this without 
entangling alliances with political 
parties, and without a single one of 
its officials holding political office! 
And who is there to take issue with 
it on the kind of laws it has asked 
for? If this was all the work to the 
credit of the organization it would be 
worth all the cost. 





Is the general effect of the Union 
worth its cost? If so, are you doing 
your part? If not, who is to blame? 


that 


Georgia, | 


in | 


while in 1899 it was | 
a gain of | 


a production of 2,-} 


the in- | 





TRIAL 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


THIS 35° SHEFFIELD 


« STEEL RAZOR 3 45 


THIS $1.00 STROP: 


GUARANTEED 


teed to Give Satisfaction, also a Horsehide 
ptr yee $1.00. If you =. od —" 
Raz uld we make y 


FORGED from 
tempered by our New, Secret, Electrical Process, 
smoothest and keenest shaving edge known. 
it is the best 
giving it a fair 

The Hershide ‘Strop, Free with 
it in perfect condition. This Strop is 2 in. 
made of specially prepared Leather and Canvas, 
worth $1.00. Don’t delay. Send coupon at once, 





DIXIE MFG. CO., Union 
Gentlemen:—Send me by 
to give it fair trial 
Razor within 10 days. If 
wide 
Send medium ceceee 
narrow 


Name ... 
Pp. O. 


City Ga. 





Pe Cee ere eereeeeseeeseseeeees 


and Canvas 
simply return 


you 

Is ae RTRA HOLLOW GROUND, HAND 
OUR DIXIE RAZOR Genuine Sheffield Steel, 
We ase it ra 
t prod made, and we want you to find it out by 
every Razor soid, 
wide e, 
‘and 
Write 
DIXIE MFG. CO., Box 55 , Union City, Ga. 
CouUuUPOr 
mail one of your DIXIE RAZORS for 
and to send you your special 
I keep the Razor, I am 
o cccccccccccecccee blade or 


CORREO OEM H ee HH EEE EEE SEO OE EH OEO SEES EE EEH SEH ES Easeees 


SEND NOMONEY TRY OUR RAZOR FIRST S\// 


AFTER TRIAL, (F YOU ARE PLEASED, SEND US ONLY 


$1.45, and you will own one of the best Razors made, 


OVER 200 PREMIUMS FREE, 
To get one million new custom. 
ers, we will give 
$150,000 IN PREMIUMS. 
$100,000 IN CASH, and 

$1,800 IN GOLD CAPITAL 

PRIZES 

earned through handing out cards 
advertising our Dixie Razor. You 
can make your share as large as 
you wish. Complete details sent 
when you order Razor. 

General Catalogue Free with 
Razor, or on Request. 


Guaran- 
Strop 
the 


it the 
and know 


will keep 
23 in. long, 
is alone 

plainly. 














10 days’ FREE TRIAL. I agree 
Wholesale Factory Price of $1.45, or return the 
to have the $1.00 Strop Free. 

round 
Point 
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square 
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COTTON 


GIN MACHINERY 


We are offering what we believe to be the best line of Cotton Gin- 


ning Machinery made 


single box and double box; 


4-gin, 8-gin, 16-gin, all 


today—Gins, 
kinds and all sizes; Presses using Screw 
Trampers—steam, 
Pneumatic elevators, steel or wood. 

in one house. 
together with the Engine to drive them and the Pulleys 


Feeders, and Condensers, several 
, direct steam or hydraulic power,, 
friction and automatic; 
Complete Plants from i-gin to 
All these are made in Charlotte, 


and Shafting. 


Buy from one factory that furnishes anything and everything for gin- 


ning cotton. 


Largest, best equipped shops in the Carolinas. 


As big as 


any, as good as any and better than most. Write right now for Catalogs or 


a salesman.—LIDDELL COMPANY, 


Charlotte, N. C. 





THIS BULL DOG GASOLINE ENGINE 


Takes hold of its work and never lets go. 
rugged and strong; stripped of every unnecessary part. 
for long, hard service. 
farm need, in sizes from 11-2to 12H. P. There’s one for your 
threshing machine or saw-mill; others adapted to pumping, saw- 
ing, running separators, churns, washing machines and many 
other back-breaking jobs about the house and farm. 
day for complete descriptive catalog showing designs and sizes 
for every purpose. 
THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY, 
The Fairbanks Company never made a poor article. 
Fairbanks’ Scales—standard for 80 years. 


It’s compact, solid, 
Built 
There’s a Bull Dog Engine for every 


Write to- 


There’s a Bull Dog in it built for you. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Manufacturers of 

















| TWO-MINUTE HEALTH TALKS || 





Use Discretion in the Sick Room. 
I REMEMBER 

quite sick, 
called to see 


the postoffice 
ree 


once when I was 
two neighbor ladies 
me. They had come by 
and in their mail were 
newspapers. One of 
eager to read the news, 
paper and began to read 
aloud some horrible crimes that had 
recently been committed and other 
gruesome artic of like nature, 
which, I am to say, our news- 
papers to publish. 

I had been 
ing better 
the time 


several lar 
them being 


opened a 


les 
sorry 
delight 
resting well, and feel- 
before they came, but, by 
left, my temperature 
had risen and I was tossing in pain, 
Tet, 2 quite sure, from that act 
of thoughtiessness on the part of this 
woman, at heart, was really 
kind, but, she just didn’t think. The 
sick room ll no place to discuss 
gloomy subjec and, if there is any 
suitable place pe discuss them, I have 
never found it 

To bring cheer and comfort to the 
sick, always remember that “A 
merry heart doeth good like a medi- 
cine,” and tell all the bright things 
or the funny things we know. 

Many sins 


thev 


am 


WwW h oO, 


are committed in the 
name of visiting the sick, just 
through thoughtlessness of speech. 
I remember at one time when my 
oldest little girl was a baby she was 
very low; her fever was high and 
she had had several hard spasms. 
Two neighbors came in to inquire 
how the baby was, and while there 


AGENTS 100% PROFIT 


ay NEW ADJUSTABLE HALTER~ 
All metal parts. Outwears ordinary leather 
halter and retails for less. Fits aux horse 
or cow. Adjustable to any size head 
not slip off. The harder the pull, 
tighter the halter is drawn, Every horse 
or cattle owner b BIG MONEY 
MAKER. SALES FE ASY. BIG DEMAND. 
Write today for Free Sample to workers. 

3 THOMAS HALTER CO.6655 Barny St. Dayton, 0. 








they began 
whispers and 
many children 
recently 
heart 


to converse in 
tell each other 
they knew had died 
with that same malady. My 
died within me, as it were, 
and, with the long watching over my 
baby and the conversation I had 
heard, I was on the verge of pros- 
tration. But the doctor reassured me 
when he came, and privately told my 
husband that no more visitors must 
be allowed in that room. These were 
both good Christian ladies, but were 
just thoughtless. 


stage 
how 


One man whose wife had been ill 
a long time, invariably asked, on 
going home and finding her worse, 
‘“‘Who has been here this afternoon?”’ 
And in the answer he found the 
cause for the change. 


MRS. C. H. RUST. 


Every acre of stubble land from 
which oats and wheat are cut should 
be put in to cowpeas, soy beans, or 
peanuts. We prefer the soy beans all 
things considered, but it is not so 
much a question of which legume as 
some legume. Yes, the corn and 
cotton will need cultivating, the land 
may not break up just right, the 
weather will probably be hot and 
seed are high-priced, but the legume 
should be planted just the same. 
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Saturday, June 22, 1912.) 
THE COST OF QUALITY. 


! poes It Really Require Extra Labor | 


and Expense to Produce a First- | 


Class Product? 

Y FRIEND, Editor Miller, in his 
M article on marketing in the May 
11 issue of The Progressive Farmer, 
questions some of the statements 
made in my article, published on the 
game page. I am glad of this, for 
my only reason for writing the arti- 
cle in question was to provoke dis- 
cussion, and set our people to think- | 
ing. | 
I said, ‘“‘When the cost of produc- | 
ing a barrel of good apples is no 
greater than the cost of producing a) 
barrel of knots and worm holes.” 
This the Editor questions. Now, let | 
us get right down to brass tacks and 
see how about it. 

The nursery stock cost the same | 
in the beginning. The land on which 
the good fruit is grown is worth 
no more in the beginning. There 
is little difference in the cost of cul- 
tivating the soil in which the two 
orchards grow. The cost of packing 
the product is little, if any more in 
one case than in the other (the ap- 
ples have to be picked and packed 
one at a time in either case, and the 
cost of the package is the same). So 
the only real difference in cost be- 
tween a good product and a poor 
one is the pruning and spraying and 
my observation is that the extra 
quantity—because of greater size 
and larger numbers of fruit harvest- 





ed from the well-cared-for orchard | 


(during a term of ten years) will 


pay well for the extra cost incurred | 


in pruning and spraying. No more 
fertility is taken from the soil by the 
removal of the good product than is 
taken when the knots and worm 
holes are harvested, and the freight 
|¢harge on either class of fruit is the 
same. 

' Take the matter of producing beef. 
Experiments conducted in many 
States have demonstrated that a 
pound of beef may be made on a 


well-bred animal at no greater cost | 


of feed than on a scrub animal. And 
when the service of a first-class beef 
bull cost not to exceed $1.50 for 
each calf sired during the lifetime 
of the sire, I am sure the more 
rapid development’ the 


cost of calf two to one, making the 


g00d beef cost less really than the | 


scrub beef. 


The dairy business runs along the | 


Same line when considered from the 
Standpoint of a ten-year period. A 
scrub cow and a good dairy cow 
Tunning on a pasture will consume 
almost the same amount of food, 
while the cow whose function of 
cream production has been directed 
through three or four generations 
may be producing twice the butter- 
fat per year that the scrub cow 
yields. This 100 per cent increase 
of butter-fat costs the small amount 
of extra feed the better cow requires, 
the small cost for extra cleanliness 
and care in handling the product, 
and the cost of the service of a first- 
Class dairy sire (that is the most 
hecessary factor in the raising of 
800d dairy cattle). Who would care 
to say that the extra production from 
this good animal would not pay for 
all extra labor and feed and make 
her product really cheaper than 
that from the poor cow. 


The man who grows large, uni- 
form crops of corn or other products 
almost invariably grows them at less 
cost than does the man who produced 
the small crop. The 50-bushel corn 
crop, grown on $60 land by modern 
methods of cultivation, costs only 
about one-half as much per bushel 
as the 20-bushel crop, grown on $20 
land by the use of obsolete meth- 
ods, 

This question of economical pro- 
duction is a big question and will 





beef-bred | 
steer makes will offset this extra | 
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o-Rim-Cut 
Tires 


10% 





claims about Goodyear 
tires. 





Rim-Cutting 
Costs 23 Per Cent 


Careful statistics show that 23 per 
cent of all ruined clincher tires have 
been rim-cut. 

Clincher tires are the hooked-base 
tires which No-Rim-Cut tires are 
displacing. 

Such tires may be wrecked in a 
moment if punctured and run flat. 
They are often rim-cut when but 
partly deflated. 

No-Rim-Cut tires make rim-cut- 
ting impossible. Thus they save on 
the average this 23 per cent. 


Overloading 
Costs 25 Per Cent 


Then these patent tires—No-Rim- 
Cut tires—are made 


More than 1,100,000 Goodyear tires 
have now gone into use. 
been tested out on some 200,000 cars. 

The fact that these tires prevent rim- 


No-Rim-Cut 


They have 


—wunder average conditions cut tire 
bills in two. 


Took 10 Years 
to Perfect Them 


We spent ten years in perfecting 
these tires before the world knew 
much about them. 


We built in our factory a tire-test- 
ing machine, where four tires at a 
time are constantly worn out under 
every road condition. 


There we compared over 200 fab- 
rics, and 40 formulas for treads, 
There we compared—on a mileage 
basis—every method and process. 

In those ten years we brought 
these tires pretty close to perfection, 


y/ Save 23 per cent by avoidance 
of rim-cutting. 

Save 25 per cent through their 
extra capacity. 


Proved 1,100,000 Times 


Remember this when you read these _ cutting and avoid overloading, has been 


proved 1,100,000 times. 


The fact that these tires cut-tire bills 
in two is known to 200,000 users. 


As a result, No-Rim-Cut tires outsell 
any other tires that were ever built. 





Oversize 


Then we invented a way to make 
tires that can’t rim-cut. Then we 
made these tires 10 per cent oversize 
to save the blow-outs due to over- 
loading. 


Then Men Awoke 


Then motor car owners began to 
find out what these tires meant to 
them. Then they told one another. 


In the past two years the demand 
for these tires has increased by 500 
percent. It has trebled in the past 
12 months. 


Now 1,100,000 have gone into use. 
And the demand for these tires is 
larger by far than for any other tire. 


You are bound to use them when 
you find them out, 





10 per cent over the 
rated size. 

That means 10 per 
cent more air—10 per 
cent added carrying 
capacity. And that, 
with the average car, 
adds 25 per cent to 
the tire mileage. 

_ So these two fea- 
tures together— No- 
Rim-Cut and oversize 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


AKRON, OHIO 


but your tire expense 
is doubled while you 
wait. 


Our 1912 Tire Book 
—based on 13 years 
of tire making — is 
filled with facts you 
should know. Ask us 
to mail it to you. / 











‘THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHI 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 














bear close study. 
of production 
knowledge that 


To make this sort 
possible requires no 
is not at this time 
available; for the farm press, the 
experiment station, the demonstra- 
tion work, etc., have brought to the 
door of every farmer in the South— 
who will take it—knowledge suffi- 
cient to enable him to make his bus- 
iness a grand success and furnish the 
markets of the world with a first- 
class product at low cost. All that is 
needed, in my opinion, to make the 
big crop of the good products uni- 
sersal on the farms of the South, 
within ten years, is for us farmers to 
take hold of the problem with the 
knowledge that is at this time avail- 
able to every man, and with zeal, 
courage and consecrated determina- 
tion, work! If at the end of ten 
years by this sort of work, we are 
not producing the good preducts at 
low cost—in case I am living at that 
time—I will own myself in the 
wrong, but until this has been done 
I shall maintain that the good pro- 
ducts may be produced by right 
methods at as low cost as poor pro- 
ducts. Or in other words, to prove 


my contention wrong, 
to “show me. A. 


you will have 
L. FRENCH. 

Editorial Comment: Good tor Mr. 
French! He can make just as fine 
and convincing statement of the su- 
periority of good farming methods 
over poor farming methods as any 
man I know. In this matter, how- 
ever, he ‘‘never teched me.”’ I must 
have failed to make myself clear 
in my comment on his other letter. 
I certainly did not mean to say thata 
good beef steer would not produce 
beef as cheaply as a scrub steer, or 
that there would not be more profit 
in keeping a good dairy cow than a 
poor one. I said that it costs—as a 
rule—more money, and takes more 
skill and knowledge to make a first- 
class product than to make a poor 
one. 

A man can make 15-cent butter 
from the best cow in the world, or 
he can make 40-cent butter. He 
can’t make the 40-cent butter by 
15-cent methods, either, whether his 
cow be a good one or a poor one. 
He must have the special cleanliness, 
the careful work, the fancy packing 


to get the 40 cents, 
cost money. 

So with the high-priced apples. To 
get the highest price careful grading 
and faultless packing are necessary. 
Let one hastily dump the finest ap- 
ples he can grow in the best-cared- 
for orchard into a cheap package and 
see if he gets the highest price. 

Mr. French knows too—good ¢cat- 
tieman that he is—that a little extra 
finishing, a little high feeding, a lit- 
tle special care at the end of the 
feeding period will enable him to 
get more per pound for the same 
beef steer—no matter how well-bred 
that steer may be—than would come 
from ordinary ‘‘fattening.’’ 

This extra care will cost, too, but 
it pays big, just as does the extra 
care in the other cases cited. 

The trouble is that so many will 
not take this extra care, bear this 
extra expense, and get the great prof- 
its which high quality is almost sure 
to bring.—E. E. M. 


and all these 


“De rich man can’t take his money to 
heaven.” “Lawd, no! Ef he des kin git 
dar hisself he’ll be tucky es a winner at 
a hoss race!’’—Atlanta Constitution. 
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| The 
Farmer’s Library 


HE successful farmer of today is usually a 

reading farmer, and this is going to be even 

more the rule in the future. More is being 
learned all the time all about agriculture and agricul- 
tural practices, and the standard of farming and of 
farm life is constantly being raised. This means that 
the farmer of the future will have to know more than 
the farmer of today to make a success of his farm 
work, and also that he will have to do better farming, 
if he would be considered a “good” farmer, than 
does even the “good” farmer of today. 


There are many ways of acquiring this necessary 
knowledge. One of the best—one, in fact, indis- 


pensable, if it is to be acquired economically—is by 
the reading of good books on agriculture. 


The Progressive Farmer has always advised its readers, 
in addition to the farm papers and the free bulletins of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the Experiment 
Stations and the State Department of Agriculture, to buy, 
read and keep for reference as many good books as they 
can afford. Below we give a list treating of many phases of 
agriculture, all of which, we believe, will be found of real 
value. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


Farmer’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture—By E. V. Wil- 
cox and C. B. Smith—A handy reference book, 
covering the whole field of agriculture 

Farm and Garden Rule Book—By L. H. Bailey—A 
book the farmer will keep at hand and refer to 
GS Per pat ir ae ey ee Or 


GENERAL AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture Through the Laboratory and School Gar- 
den—By Jackson and Daugherty—A text-book for 
high school and college students, but useful also 
to the farmer. 

Practical Farming—By W. F. Massey—No introduction 
needed to our readers 

Southern Field Crops—By J. F. Duggar—Tells how to 


man—A book Southern farmers need to study.... 

Farm Development—By W. M. Hays—Planning and 
developing the farm; chapters on drainage, roads, 
fences, etc 


SOILS AND FERTILIZERS 


First Principles of Soil Fertility—By Alfred Vivian— 
A standard work by an authority 

Soils—By F. H. King—A rather old book that has 
stood the test and been brought up to date 

Soils— By S. W. Fletcher — Authoritative, readable, 
finely illustrated 

Fertilizers—By E. B. Voorhees—A standard work on 
the subject 

Fertilizing for Profit—By E. E. Miller—Plain, brief, 
popular 


LIVESTOCK 


Feeds and Feeding—By W. A. Henry—A great collec- 
tion of feeding facts for farmers. Every stockman 
should have it 

Types and Breeds of Farm Animals—By C. S. Plumb 
—All leading breeds described and pictured...... 

Farm Stock—By C. W. Burkett—A popular discussion 
of livestock management 

Swine—By Wm. Dietrich—Good, but written for North- 
ern conditions 

Sheep Farming in America—By J. E. Wing—The author 
is a good sheep-man and a good writer 

Market Dairying, and Dairy Farming—By John Mich- 
els—Two short, practical treatises; each 

Milk and Its Products—By H. H. Wing—A reliable 
guide to the care of milk 

Farmer’s Cyclopedia of Livestock—By Wilcox and 
Smith—For reference and consultation 

Veterinary Elements—By A. G. Hopkins—Diseases of 
livestock and how to deal with them 


POULTRY 


The American Standard of Perfection—Indispensable 
to the fancier.. 

Farm Poultry—By G. C. Watson—Full of valuable in- 
formation 


HORTICULTURE 


Southern Gardener’s Practical Manual—By J. S. New- 
man-—-Strictly Southern in all respects 

Principles of Fruit Growing—By L. H. Bailey—One of 
the best books for the beginner 

The Pruning Book—By L. H. Bailey—The subject 
fully treated 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Farm Friends and Farm Foes—By C. M. Weed—In- 
sects, plant diseases, weeds, etc. 


A. B. C. and X. Y. Z. of Bee Culture—By A. I. Root— 
The authority on bees 


Rural Hygiene—RBy H. N. Ogden—A valuable book on 
making the home surroundings healthy 


Of course this list could be many times as large, and we can 
rocure for readers good books on many subjects entirely outside this 
ist. We shall be glad to hear from all who wish to buy farm books 
of any kind, to assist them any way we can, and supply them with 
any books they need at publishers’ prices. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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TUXEDO 


TOBACCO 
is that kind 
—the smiling 
kind— 


They surely do like 
Tuxedo! 


Made of the best Burley 
leaf grown. 


To get the best Burley has 
meant paying more money to the 
planter than is paid for simply 
“good” tobacco. It has meant en- 
couragement to careful, enterpris- 
ing growers, and a steady rise in 
the price that growers receive. 


The splendid success of Tuxedo 
in this way has been an important 
fact to the men who “produce the 
goods,” and it has been an impor- 
tant fact to the American smoker, 
who gets his favorite Tuxedo for 
the same price that is charged for 
tobacco made of inferior leaves. 


The leadership of Tuxedo shows what 
particular smokers want. 


It shows that the best tobacco when 


prepared for the pipe by the Patterson Process 
is a sure winner. 


That mild, fragrant smoke—the origi- 
nal “no bite” tobacco—has brought the 
smile of real satisfaction to hundreds of 
thousands of American smokers. 


R. A. PATTERSON TOBACCO CO. 


American Tobacco Co., Successors 





